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who wrote “‘Mrs. Miniver,” says 


“| like a closet where everything’s in 








it looks so sparkling, so clean, so modern!” 


RS. MINIVER charmed you with 

her warmth and humor. Her 
creator, Jan Struther, brings the same 
delightful qualities to her life in America. 
Even the closets of her New York apart- 
ment reflect her ingenuity and charm. 
“Tidy closets, with everything in glass, 


are such timesavers. Simple to keep 
clean and bright, so quick to see what’s 
there,” says Jan Struther. “And I love 
the way glass shines on the shelves.” 
Here you see them. . . Jan Struther’s 
own closets... with their fresh, original 
design ideas you can easily adopt. 
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Quick Shelves Glass shelves, put 


seasonings near the stove. “Condiments in 
glass are a timesaver. I can see that I'm 
getting the right seasoning.” 





Bathroom Clos with its 


white baroque frame, her bathroom closet is 
pretty as a picture. The medicines are clean 
and safe, when in glass. Screwtops keep 
contents air-tight and moisture-free, 
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. 
Closat She carves 


slots in the bottom shelf for brushes; mop 
and broom hang on the door. “Polishes and 
cleaners in glass look so nice. And bottles are 
easy to pour from, easy to wipe clean.” 
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**The children own the 
top shelf for snacks. We buy everything in 
glass and sfore leftovers in their own con- 
tainers. That saves dishes, food, space.” 
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Toa Closet Jan Struther keeps the 


makings for her tea in a graceful wall “clos- 
et.” “Sweets look so inviting in glass that I 
keep them out in the open.” Tops re-seal 
tightly to keep foods inside fresh and good. 
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MAKERS OF CONTAINERS THAT GIVE A LIFT TO LIVING 














This is a 


battery 


IKE with your purse, it’s what’s 
inside a battery that counts. (They even have new Boo 
batteries to sell to ny) 


It costs lots of elec- people who refuse to be Qa 
scared into keeping 


tricity to start the up their old ones.) 
engine, light lights, play 
the radio. And the bat- 
tery pays the check. 





And they know all about Shellubrica- 
tion, too. That’s a service, including 
battery check-up, that protects all your 





Until one day, (the day you’re in a car’s expensive gears, shackles and things. 
terrible hurry) you step on the 
starter and nothing happens. Important? Well, rather! 5000 cars 

. , are scrapped every day by Wartime 
So this ad is to scare you into Stop and Go driving... most of them 
keeping up your battery. Because from neglect of things that regular 
once it’s out of current-cy your car is Shellubrication would take care of, 


a dead pigeon. 


Scared? Well, then drive to the 
nearest place where Shell service 
is offered and turn the problem over to 
experts. Shell people know how often 
your battery needs water; how to prevent 

for your copy at any Shell pump. 


corrosion; how to adjust hold-down . 
clamps, etc., etc. SHELL OIL COMPANY; 
: Incorporated 


LADIES! A FREE BOOKLET— 
Alice in Motorland tells all you 
need to know about keeping the 
family car in fine fettle. Saves 
time, trouble and money. Ask 





GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK 
— Don't waste a drop 
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17 MILES OF 


PARADISE! 


TQ 
a Situated on magnifi- 
cent Carmel Bay... sur- 
- rounded by a great 
4 sports preserve...no 
2 hotel in the world has 
a more inspiring setting; 
offers so much in diversified, lux- 
urious living. The climate, never 
hot and never cold, allows golf 
and riding 365 days a year. 
There are excellent tennis courts 
and the privileges of the Racquet 
Club, with its private pool, beach 
and yacht harbor, are available 
to guests. Here you can relax and 
store up fresh energy for the big 
postwar job ahead. P. S. Advance 
reservations are advisable. 





DEL MONTE 
LODGE 


Pebble Beach 
Del Monte Forest, 


California 




















In foreground, left to right: Coffee, fish, bacon, eggs. Hungry fisherman: Richard Russell 
of San Mateo, Calif. Chef: Sunset’s Editor, Walter Doty. Altitude: 7000 Time: 5 a.m. 


OUTDOOR COOKING 


In Wilderness and Backyard 


The mountains or the seashore may be out 
of bounds for many of us this year. For- 
tunately there's one important activity of 
every outdoor vacation that is not con- 
cerned with mileage. Outdoor eating and 
cooking should be enjoyable regardless of 
locale. To help you make it so, we asked 
Chefs of the West Editor and Sunset’s 
Travel Editor to combine their observa- 
tions on the art of preparing food in the 
oper. 

A true gourmet remains a gourmet wher- 
ever he goes. He may substitute a clear 
mountain stream for the shiny refrigerator 
at home, but his salads are still served per- 
fectly chilled. To him, a fire in a barbecue 
grill is not merely a matter of matches, 
paper, kindling, and wood, but a spirit to 
be approached reverently and treated skil- 
fully. And never, never does he depend on 


scenery and keen appetites to season dull 
food! 
CHARCOAL MIRACLES 

There is no contradiction, no exaggeration 
in the idea that fine food can be prepared 
on a campfire or a barbecue. Indeed, some 
of the world’s greatest cooking has been— 
and still is—done in just such a way. From 
charcoal fires in remote places of the world 
came such sauces, stews, and miracles as 
many of us seldom imagine. And the slow 
simmering over a bed of coals, conducive 
as it was to a leisurely blending of flavors, 
had much to do with their greatness. 

Last August we talked of primitive ways 
of cooking, of biscuits baked on a stick, 
potatoes roasted in ashes, eggs fried on a 
stone. But now we want to turn your at- 
tention to the gourmet afield, the appre- 
ciative man (or woman) who is firmly re- 
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solved not to live on ashes and fresh air! 
He sees no reason for leaving his cooking 
imagination in the kitchen. Suppose he has 
a piece of round steak. Perhaps the easiest 
thing to do is to grind it up, toss it in a 
smcking skillet, and serve it snowed under 
with onions. But the real chef seldom relies 
on such obvious and monotonous tricks, 


not even out of doors. 


To him, that steak may be the beginning 
for all sorts of magic. Shall he marinate 
good chunks of it in a flavorful sauce, and 
broil them, laced with bacon, on fresh wil- 
low sticks? Shall he use it as the start for 
a ragout—savory with herbs from sunny 
places, rich with tomatoes and oil, mellow 
with long simmering over a glowing bed of 
hardwood coals or in a buried Dutch oven? 
Shall he combine it with kidneys in a pie? 
Whatever his choice, his seasonings will 
complement outdoor appetites; his prep- 
aration will be as careful outdoors as in. 
Even in the mountains, where he carries 
food and pans on his back, he’ll manage 
to include a clove or two of garlic, a lemon, 
an onion. That packaged pudding, which 
needs just water added, will be better for 
his knowing flick of cinnamon. The pow- 
dered eggs may, with his skill, become an 
omelet enhanced with powdered parsley 
and a sly grating of cheese, instead of mere 


scrambled eggs. 


WESTERN WOODS 


A good fire is essential to epicurean outdoor 
cooking. Most cook books specify hickory 
as the best, but Westerners will find many 
convenient substitutes. Twigs and dead 


branches of oak will give good heat 


and 


beautiful coals. In the desert and chap- 
paral country, manzanita can be relied on 


Cover photograph by Howard B. Hoffman, Oakland, 


Calif. 
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SUMMER HEAT 


Can’t Break It Down... 
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GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK 
..+- DON'T WASTE A DROP... 
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Due to the crowded conditions in Port- 
land hotels, reservations should be made 
at least one week in advance of arrival. 









@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
+ + « When copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N:J.,U.S.A. 


—MEXICO— 


DELUXE TOUR LEAVING SEPT. 29 
Includes the new voleano of Paracutin, Acapulco, tropi- 
cal Orizaba and other major sights of old Mexico. Fare 
$549.00. Also similar tour leaves Sept. 13th, omitting 
Acapulco. Fare $469.00. Shorter trips—weekly depar- 
tures $266.00 up. For full details write now to — 

ALBERTSEN CRUISE-TOUR 
49 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. EX 2253 
















































Yes, there’s no extra 
charge for two guests 
occupying the same 
room. That’s real 
economy, isn’t it? 
What’s more, for con- 
venience and comfort 
too, the Mayflower 
is hard to beat. 


Garage * 350 ROOMS x 


Next Door All with outside exposure and bath 


RATES $2.75 to $4.40 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


§35 $O. GRAND AVENUE 


*LOS ANGELES» 






















VISIT 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


LATER 
Now, winning the war 
engages all our efforts . . . 
and yours. But when peace 
with Victory is attained we 
in British Columbia, will 
welcome Americans on 
vacation as warmly as now 
we greet those in uniform. 


Then you can enjoy our 
scenic wonderland, unique 
in its impressive grandeur 
and the diversity of its 
attractions . . . our excit- 
ingly different cities and 
the hospitality of our 
friendly people. 


Until that great day comes 
—buy War Bonds—save 
for the vacation of a life- 
time in British Columbia, 


Write today to the 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 








BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


CANADA 


ie becaliondend , 
teat ht Fi ALA yt » 














for an excellent, slow-burning fire. The fruit 
woods—apple, orange, cherry, pear, ete.— 
are very good. Eucalyptus makes excellent 
coals, but may impart a slightly medicinal 
fragrance to food cooked directly over it. 
Pines crack and sputter, smoke, and burn 
too quickly. 





The disadvantages of poor wood can be 
partially overcome by lining the fire pit 
with rocks which, when thoroughly heated, 
are almost as good as coals. Charcoal is an 
excellent compromise. It burns to fine last- 
ing coals that provide even, intense heat, 
and a little cooks a lot of food. Although 
charcoal burns when laid directly on the 
ground, it behaves much better when some 
provision is made for an air current from 
below. If you are unable to find a charcoal 
grill, you may be able to find some sort of 
a grate which can be raised slightly above 
the ground. You will need some kindling 
to start a charcoal fire. 





SMOKE FLAVORS 


Charcoal in itself lends no aromatic tang 
to foods. You can remedy this by tossing 
a handful of fragrant hardwood chips on 
your charcoal fire. Or you can use a hand- 
ful of sage or bay leaves, fresh or dried, or 
other herbs, to add flavoring to any fire. 
You may also, if you like, buy hickory 
smoke flavoring in a bottle. 

Don’t use kerosene or gasoline to start your 
fire. Not only is the practice unsafe, but 
the odors add little to the goodness of your 
foods. 

If you are cooking in a pit or in a bean- 
hole, lined with rocks, your fire should be 
started at least two hours before the food 
is to go in. Although many writers suggest 
that a buried fire can be left all day while 
you go about your outdoor business, the 
practice is not safe. Fire can travel under- 
ground, along dead tree- roots, for example. 
Never leave any type of camp-fire unat- 
tended. Be sure it’s out before you leave it. 


KNOW YOUR PAN 
A sort of mystic communion between uten- 
sil and chef as to the perfect degree of heat 
comes only with a close personal study of 
your fire and your pan. There are some 
rules of thumb for skillet cooking. Bacon 
is started in a cold pan. The slices should 
overlap; they will separate as the fat cooks 
out. Eggs are cooked at moderate temper- 
atures. Steaks are pan-broiled in a very 
lightly greased frying pan (rubbed with a 
piece of suet or a buttered cloth) which is 


just starting to smoke. For pancakes and 
all their cousins (members of the gourmet 
roster when well prepared) the pan should 
be just hot enough so that a few drops of 
cold water sprinkled on the surface will 
sputter and dance for a few seconds in- 
stead of evaporating instantly. The pan 
should be very lightly greased; rub it with 
an oiled paper after baking each batch. 
Cakes should be ready to turn in about 2 
minutes, or when bubbles are well-formed 
on the up side. Three small cakes are easier 
to bake at a time than one large one. For 
a large crowd, you can choose between sev- 
eral frying pans, several cast iron griddles, 
or a large smooth metal sheet. Heat but- 
ter and syrup or honey together for quick 
service and fine flavor. Have you tried 
diluted honey as a syrup? Simply add 2 
tablespoons or so of hot water to a cup of 
heated honey and beat until well blended. 





To avoid camp fire stoop, or squat, old- 
timers often gain height by digging a foot- 
deep trench around three sides of the stove 


BE COMFORTABLE! 
If you are cooking at a fire on the ground, 
substitute a stool or a log for a doubled up 
posture, and sit and cook in comfort. 
Outdoor gourmets usually stick to a limited 
number of utensils, and learn to use them 
superbly. With a Dutch oven, a skillet 
and a pot for boiling water, any number of 
masterpieces are possible. Chefs shy away 
from too many skillet meals, yet the uten- 
sil is far too versatile to be ignored. The 
heavier the skillet, the more evenly your 
heat will be held and distributed. If weight 
is not an object, a cast-iron skillet will 
serve more purposes than a pressed iron 
one. But the latter is easier to handle and 
to carry. 
DUTCH OVEN MAGIC 

A Dutch oven is even more versatile than 
a skillet. The preferred kind for outdoor 
use is heavy and large, with 3 legs to stand 
on, and a slightly concave cover, on which 
coals may be heaped. A regular cover may 
be used if it is inverted. If yours has no legs, 
improvise some way to rest the bottom on 
rocks; direct contact with the coals may 
scorch your dinner. The greatest danger 
with a Dutch oven lies in getting the in- 
side temperature too high, but a little prac- 
tice will show you how to regulate the coals 
on top and on the ground below it. A Dutch 
oven may also be used in a well-heated 
beanhole. 

The Dutch oven is used to sear meats 
quickly, and then bring out their tender 
best by long, slow cooking, as for a pot 
roast or stew. It may be used for beans, for 
fricasseed chicken, for smothered calves’ 
hearts, for jugged hare, clam chowder, and 
so forth. It may be used for deep fat try- 
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Stow Buttercup came 
ato my life 


eeeby your Union 


The other day a horse wearing 
a matty straw hat and a sheep- 
ish expression walks into 

the station. She is pulling a 
vehicle like you won't believe 


till you see the picture 
of it above. 


It’s a cross between the One 
Hoss Shayand The Surrey With 
the Fringe on Top. It’s got* 
automobile wheels with 
rubber tires, of which one 

is making a noise like 

a peanut roaster. 


Driving this outfit is a great 
big guy with a great big red 
beard. ““Whoa, Buttercup,” 
he growls. Then he glares 
down at Gloria, our Union 
Oil Minute Maid, and me. 


*All right,” he yells, ‘‘say 
something! Say something 
funny!”’ Then he jumps 
down and makes for the air 
hose. But I beat him to it, 
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and go to work on the tire 
with the whistle.(Turns out 
to be a leaking valve core.) 
By the time I finish the 
tires, Gloria has cleaned 


Mister, and we want you to 
come back, so—well we 
treat you that way!” 

The man with the red beard 
shakes his head. “‘Look,”’ 
he says. “I grow this beard 
to cover my shirt front 
‘cause I won’t be pushed 
around by laundries. I grow 
my own food ‘cause I’m 
tired of being high-hatted 
in stores, and then—”’ he 
looks at Buttercup and the 
buggy— ‘then I tear down 





my auto and get Buttercup 








the windshield and is happily 
holding a bucket of water 
for Buttercup. Old Red 
Beard is watching us. 


“Look, son,” he says. “You 
mean you're not going to 
make wisecracks about 
‘checking the oats’ or ask 
me for an ‘A’ coupon? 





You sound like you want 
customers!” 

““We do want customers,” 
I tell him. “We expect to be 
in business a long time, 





so I won't be treated like a 
third cousin just because I 
need gas and oil.” 

He shakes his head. “You 
shoulda told me how you 
treat your customers.”’ Then 
he gets back into the rig. 


“Why, Mister,” I say, “it’s 
always been like this at 
Union Oil Stations. W e~”’ 


‘Giddap, Buttercup,” inter- 
rupts the man. Buttercup, 
with a longing lookat Gloria, 
starts out the station. 

“T'll be back,” he yells over 
his shoulder. 


And you know what? 
Yesterday he was. Drives 
up to the pumps in his car, 





which is all put back together 








again. And tied to the back 
of the car is Buttercup with 
a big red ribbon around . 
her neck. On the ribbon is 
a card that says: 


“With love to Joe and Gloria. 


I'm busy, too. But never 
too busy to appreciate 

good old-fashioned friend- 
liness and manners 

when I find them.” 


So now, Gloria and I are 
thinking of putting in a line 
of hay, oats and buggy whips, 


ram 





The latchstring’s always out at 
Union Oil Minute Man Stations. 
Courtesy, friendliness and essen- 
tial motoring services are never 
rationed. We're busy, yes, as busy 
as anyone else, but we're... 


Newer too busy 
tobe befofil/ 
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DOGS HAVE HEARTS, 100 


This is a simple story — that is, if it 
can be called a story at all. Most short 
stories end with a surprise or a mar- 
riage or something equally final. This 
story doesn’t. It has no ending. I don’t 
know when I heard it but I do know 
that I shall never forget it—or Shep or 
Tom Adams. 

Tom Adams was a pleasant-looking 
boy. He was neither tall nor short, 
neither delicate nor massive. He was— 
well, the sort of lad you visualize when 
you read about a young American boy 
leaving a small town for the first time 
to join the Army. 

For that was exactly what Tom 
Adams was and that was exactly what 
he was doing down at the S.P. station 
the night this story started. 

It wasn’t easy for Tom to say good- 
bye to his father or his mother, or Mr. 
Dawson, the S.P. station agent, or 
Linda. (Linda was Tom’s girl. She had 
just given him a wallet with her pic- 
ture in it.) 

No, that wasn’t easy. But what was 
really tough was saying good-bye to 
Shep. There is simply no way to make 
a dog understand. Just before he 
climbed aboard, Tom kneeled down 
and buried his face in Shep’s thick, 
shaggy coat and tried to explain to him 
that he’d come back soon. But as the 
train pulled out the anxious, inquiring 
expression was still in Shep’s eyes. 

And try as Mr. Dawson did to hold 
him back, Shep raced after the train. 
It wasn’t until the next morning that 
he returned home—covered with burrs 
and stickers and with two of his paws 
cut. 

His eyes were dull .. . and sadder 
than you'd think a dog’s could be. And 
they stayed that way as the days piled 
themselves into three months. 

Shep never left the house. Seldom 
left Tom’s room for that matter. Fi- 
nally, he refused to eat. Wanted only 
to lie near the foot of Tom’s bed. The 
veterinarian said that Shep was actu- 
ally dying of a broken heart. 

It was Linda who told Mr. Dawson 
about it. Mr. Dawson loved Tom just 
as he loved most of the young fellows 
in the community. That explains how 
Shep got his picture on the front page 


of the town paper I guess. And how the 
story came to the attention of the city 
editor of a great Metropolitan Daily. 

And how it was sent over the press 
wires into the newspapers of the na- 
tion. 

That explains how Americans in 
every town in every state in the Union 
opened their hearts in sympathy and 
understanding. 

And how the Army, at the sugges- 
tion of the Red Cross, came about 
granting —Tom Adams a special fur- 
lough to visit Shep. 

Shep was lying on an old quilt in 
Tom’s room when Tom opened the 
door. He looked at Tom through half- 
closed eyes . . . weakly attempted to 
wag his tail .. . and was attempting to 
get up when Tom reached his side. 

Gently, Tom patted his head, 
stroked his long fur and talked. There 
was so much to talk about. And Shep 
just lay there alongside of him and— 
well, the only word,for it is—smiled. 
Everything was OK now. 

And that’s the story excepting that 
the men in Tom's battalion by petition 
got an approval from the Army to re- 
cruit Shep as their mascot. 

Yes, that’s all there is to the story. I 
don’t know where Tom or Shep is to- 
day but I know that if they’re together 
—they’re both happy. 

It isn’t exactly a story of a railroad 
at war, but concerning the railroad, it 
does point out one thing: Railroads 
aren’t just trains and tracks and big 
depots. They’re people. People like 
Mr. Dawson, the S.P. agent. Peopie 
who, in the midst of doing the most 
tremendous transportation job in his- 
tory, still have time to be thoughtful, 
understanding and human. 

S.P. is proud of its men and women. 
In spite of all the problems that the 
war has brought, S.P. people still try 
their best every day to give the best 
service they possibly can. 


Another true story of the railroad 
men and women of America written 
by Mark Buckley especially for 


Southern Pacific 








ing—have you tried batter-covered fried 
shrimp, accompanied by bowls of hot mus- 
tard and bowls of tomato catsup, out of 
doors? Or your best doughnut recipe, for 
a simple, ration-free party? Or an Italian 
mixed fry, with crisp vegetables from your 
own garden dipped in batter and fried 
golden brown? 

The Dutch oven may also be used for 
baking—sourdough, cornbread, biscuits, 
spice cake, pies, or what you will. Experi- 
ment a little before you try anything with 
a high molasses or chocolate content, for 
these scorch easily. 


EN BROCHETTE 

Skewers also come into the utensil class, 
and are ready to glorify many foods. Metal 
skewers, which conduct heat, are good for 
lamb and other meats which need even 
cooking, but wooden ones will do. For fish, 
use only wood, unless you have sterling 
silver (and these are better left at home). 
You may buy wooden skewers at many 
butcher shops, or make your own from 
freshly-peeled, sweet-tasting sticks. 
Skewered dinners range from the Scout’s 
kabobs, of round steak, onions, bacon, and 
tomatoes, to subtle, epicurean combina- 
tions of lamb, mushrooms, kidneys, or what 
you will. Parboiled eggplant cubes, pine- 
apple squares, zucchini, cocktail frankfurt- 
ers, apple cubes, liver, bacon, cooked 
shrimp, and other foods are better for being 
broiled on a skewer. As they broil, you may 
paint them with barbecue sauce, the marin- 
ade in which they have been soaked, or 
melted butter. 


Some camp utensils rely on the cook’s in- 
genuity. A double boiler may be impro- 
vised by putting a handful of pebbles and 
some water in a large kettle (or tin can) 
and setting a smaller pan (or tin can) in- 
side. Very good coffee can be made in a 
large tin can. The grounds will settle more 
rapidly if you remove the can from the fire 
and strike the ‘side sharply with a stick. 


MOUNTAIN COOLED 
The stream will chill your vegetables and 
salads, and keep them fresh from a week 
to ten days. Pack your clean, trimmed 
vegetables into two large cloth sacks, fit- 
ted one inside the other. Inspect every day 
for signs of rust on lettuce, etc., and trim 
away any forlorn portions. Lacking a 
stream to keep your sack in, you can 
simply hang your bag of vegetables in a 
shady place and keep it damp; evaporation 
will keep the contents cool. Smoked and 
pickled tongue, ham and bacon in the piece 
rather than in the slice, meats preserved 
in a marinade of your own making—these 
are seasoned campers’ suggestions for meals 
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miles away from the butcher shop. The 
growing list of dehydrated and ready-pre- 
pared foods adds luster to the outdoor 
menu. Gelatin desserts, packaged pud- 
dings, dehydrated soups, pre-cooked beans, 
dehydrated vegetables (your own or com- 
mercially prepared kinds) , and the various 
prepared cake, biscuit, and pancake flours 
are a few of the foods which will save time 
and flatter palates in the open. Go through 
your own recipe files, with an eye to recipes 
which are easily adaptable to outdoor 
cooking. 





SEASON WITH TASTE 


Seasoning outdoor meals requires a cool 
head and a careful hand. Salt and pepper 
alone are pretty dull; on the other hand, 
some of the richer tricks in your repertoire 
may seem almost too sophisticated in a 
sunny background. But do include a few 
favorite herbs and spices—bay leaves, cin- 
namon, garlic salt, celery salt, tabasco, etc. 
You can make a little roll-up denim or can- 
vas kit to hold your favorites. 

P.S.—The National Automobile Club sent 
us this provocative bit of news: Vacation- 
ists who wish to secure gasoline for camp 
stoves, may do so by applying to their local 
rationing board. “E” coupons will be is- 
sued for this specific purpose and supply 
will be determined by the board. 





Whether you’re planning to do 
your outdoor cooking at home or 
on the trail, you'll find Sunset’s 
Barbecue Book a valuable source 
of practical (and mouth-watering) 
information. In addition to a 
comprehensive section on build- 
ing a barbecue, there are direc- 
tions and recipes for outdoor cook- 
ing. You can buy it at your local 
book shop or order it for $1 post- 
paid from Sunset’s Book Dept., 
576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco 11. 











FILMS TO MEXICO 


Requirements for entry of film into Mexico 
change frequently. We reported in June 
than an export license was required. At 
this writing, all types of unexposed film 
can be taken into Mexico without a special 
license. However, all film must be sealed 
by the Office of the U.S. Censor prior to 
entry into Mexico. 
Film material may be precensored at Postal 
Censorship stations in the following cities: 

Seattle, 1201 East Madison 

San Francisco, 1045 Sansome St. 

Los Angeles, 1206 South Maple St. 
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OLD DUTCH 
HAD IT SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


. 





SPECIAL! rs a inn 


Jor only 


Old Dutch offers this unusual value 
to please old Friends—Win new users 


What a beauty! A grand NEW TYPE 
Photo-Frame that’s just the thing for pic- 
tures, enlarged snapshots of loved ones! 
Rich leatherette in 2-tone combination of 
antique ivory and dark maroon. Gorgeous 
gold-leaf trim! Just the right size! Any 
5 x 7 or 6 x 8 trimmed picture easily 
slides into clever hidden slot at top. Noth- 
ing to paste or take 
apart..no slipping. 







CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, DEPT. A3, BOX U, CHICAGO 90, ILL. 
Please send me Photo-Frames for which I enclose __ windmill picture of 
label from Old Dutch Cleanser and 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


An easel stand on double-thick leatherette 
back supports Photo-Frame on table, 
dresser or any flat surface. 

Chances are you’ve never seen such 
a beautiful frame at such a bargain! Right 
now it’s yours for only 25c and the 
windmill picture from 1 can of Old Dutch 
—the Cleanser that gives you the plus of 
Seismotite in addition to a lightning- 
fast grease dissolver. But the supply of 
these Photo-Frames is limited! Send for 
yours today! 












in coin. 











My Name 
Address 











State. 








City 


Photo-Frame desired. 


NOTE: Be sure to enclose 1 windmill picture or label and 25c in coin for each 


(Offer good in U.S. only—Offer expires September 15, 1944) 
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“What Will My House Do for Me?” 


A VERY GOOD APPROACH to home planning 
is to list all the answers to this question: 
“What do I want my house to do for me?” 
If your building site happened to be in Se- 
attle on the shores of Lake Washington, 
you might get a set of answers something 
ltke this: 

It must give me a view of the lake. 


It must give me a feeling of openness and _ 


airiness, 


~ 





I 


It must be saving of steps and work. 


=~ 


must provide space for recreation. 


It should offer privacy from the street. 
I 
These could have been the demands placed 
before the architect, Paul Thiry, when he 
designed the home featured here for Mr. 
and Mrs. L. W. Van Dyke of Seattle, 
Washington. 


should bring the garden close to me. 


fond 


The enclosed garden accomplishes much in 
this home. The large, fixed windows allow 
an intimate relation between the garden 
and dining-living room. At the same time 
privacy is maintained despite the well trav- 
eled boulevard. The floor-to-ceiling fixed 
windows give dramatic views of Lake 
Washington, Cascade Mountains, and the 
unique pontoon bridge across the lake. (See 


photo opposite.) 





View through dining section of living room from inside enclosed garden. Entry into tile-floored gallery and sun room is at center left 
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The curtain in ceiling track permits division of living and 
dining sections of this 33-foot-long room which looks out 
upon Lake Washington. Overhang shields the windows 


View at left is from the street toward enclosed garden and 
bedroom wing. Entry yard is landscaped naturally. Lawn 
is of moss and carries through into the enclosed garden 


Note how splay in wall facing entry affords privacy to the 
bedrooms and frames view of enclosed garden. Circular 
stairway goes down to recreation, maid, and utility rooms. 
Although main floor of the house is only approximately 
1250 square feet, combination of outdoor and indoor living 
space on that level totals more than 2000 square feet 


Mirror from floor to ceiling is feature of master bedroom 















Dining corner of living room is left. The concrete swimming pool is in background. Fence is of the same type brick as used in house 


2 ROOMS 


With Bath 


i)... successful way to build a ranch house 
is to do as the ranchers did. First, get your 
ground; next get a roof over your head; 
then when time and material permit, add a 
room. It makes no difference whether the 
original shack is of wood and the addition 
is of adobe, or brick, or vice versa. You 
take what you can get. 


View of kitchen-dining end. Rounded plywood encloses kitchen 
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The Frank M. Donleys of Martinez didn’t 
choose this rugged method of building, but 
a chain of circumstances caused them to 
parallel it rather closely and very inter- 
estingly. 

When they chose their 6-acre building site 
in the hills south of Martinez, they in- 
tended to leisurely plan and landscape a 
home. A swimming pool was started as a 
project for weekends. The first one-room 
house (now the bedroom) was a necessity 
for protection from the elements. The lath- 
house grew out of a healthy gardening urge 
and the effect of the prevailing winds. 
When suddenly a full-time home became 


a necessity, a “room” was added. It had 
to serve as kitchen, dining, living, and 
guest room. 

The large room is of 4-by-8-by-12-inch brick 
construction. The floor is a 6-inch concrete 
slab. To make it absolutely moisture proof 
a 3-inch slab was poured, waterproofed 
with tar and paper, and another 3-inch 
slab poured over it. The roof is of hand- 
hewn redwood shakes. Exterior and in- 
terior were waterproofed and oil painted. 
The house is not complete. After the war a 
modern kitchen and 2 car garage will be 
added. But complete or not, it provides 
comfortable living, both indoors and out. 


View and “guest room” corner. Couches are single box mattresses 


SUNSET 





PHOTOS BY JAMES A. LAWRENCE 
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; 


DRIVEWAY 


LAWN To swimming | | } 
POOL 


Living room serves as four rooms by furniture placement. The Lath garden, housing begonias, fuchsias, etc., adds another room. 
kitchen, dining, fireplace, and view sections separate attractively Large opening gives view of surrounding hills and valleys below 


Fireplace section. Mirror above fireplace reflects the outdoors Old house became bedroom. It opens into a spacious lath garden 
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EARLY PLANTING & 





GROWING PERIOD 


planting season of the year. The behavior 
of your garden plants will, in many ways, 
duplicate that of the two beets illustrated 


* 


Every plant and every garden has its own 
peculiar set of limitations, but almost every 
California garden is now entering the last 


Are You Really A 


CALIFORATA GARDENER? 


Unless you are a fall planter you might as well be gardening in lowa 


ing. Sunset has not been blameless in this 
respect. We have followed along with the 
universal assumption that if the best plant- 
ing dates were missed, later plantings were 
better than none. But the gardens we saw 
last winter convinced us that only the best 
planting dates were safe. 

Right now the best dates for fall and win- 
ter flowers and vegetables are only weeks 
away. If you miss them, you are likely to 
miss garden production for 5 months out 
of the year. Don’t be. fooled this year by 
the daytime heat of August and Septem- 
ber. Look now upon the weather records 
of the past and plan accordingly. 


B. AND LARGE winter gardens in California 
are failures. Flowers and vegetables are not 
found in the quantity or quality we so 
glibly assume to be natural to California’s 
climate. 

The cause of this failure can be laid directly 
upon the many garden advice-givers who 
insist upon keeping alive the beautiful but 
misleading myth that gardens can be 
planted any month and every month in the 
year in most localities. 


You can garden the year around in 
California. You can have color and 
vegetables every month in the year. 
But you can’t have either if you are 
careless about planting dates. 


Here are the night temperatures you can 
expect in three California localities dur- 
ing the next few months. 

These night temperatures are your controls. 
Draw a line through the date the night 
temperature in your locality falls below 50 
degrees and aim to have all flower and 


In the past it has been the habit of even 
expert gardeners to stretch the growing 
season; to encourage early and late plant- 








here. If growth can be obtained before cool 
nights and short days have their severe re- 
tarding effects, you will have a successful 


vegetable growth practically complete by 
that time. 


Let’s look at some examples: 


BEETS 

Beets grow best at average mean temper- 
atures of 60 to 70 degrees. (“Mean” tem- 
perature is the average between the daily 
maximum and daily minimum temper- 
ature.) Northern California averages in 
September and October vary between 60 
and 70 degrees; Southern California aver- 
ages around 70 degrees. In November in 
Northern California, and in December in 
Southern California, averages drop below 
the minimum for good growth. From that 
time on until late February the garden 
should be considered a place for live stor- 
age rather than growth. 

If you plant beets so that they enter the 
cold season with but small roots, they will 
inch along for months, continuing leaf 
growth but not root growth, and then bolt 
to seed at the first sign of warm weather. 
So make ready for a planting of beets large 
enough to take care of your needs for at 
least 3 months. The beets you will harvest 
in January and February will be large, but 
sweet and tender. 


CARROTS 


Carrots, like beets, grow best at tempera- 
tures between 60 and 70 degrees. They 














Ju 


garden. Remember that fall and winter 
pAY temperatures may be as high as when 
spring growth is rapid, and yet be ineffec- 


should be planted one month earlier than 
beets as they take longer to mature. In 
Northern California carrots must be 
planted in August; in Southern California 
not later than September. 


OTHER ROOT VEGETABLES 
Kohirabi, rutabagas, and turnips should 
follow the planting schedule of beets. If 
these vegetables are planted late so that 
they stand over the winter in an immature 
state, they will start growing again in early 
spring, but will not be tasty. Good winter 
root vegetables must reach maturity before 
cold weather sets in. 

CELERY 

Good celery growth occurs at mean tem- 
peratures of 60 to 70 degrees. It likes to 
grow from the warm weather into the cool 
weather of November and December. But 
it must be almost fully formed before cold 
weather. Half-formed celery plants will 
grow too slowly through the winter and 
form seed-stalks when the weather warms. 
In order to have mature celery plants by 
winter, young plants should be set out now. 
Don’t attempt celery from seed now. 


CABBAGE FAMILY 

The cabbage is a tricky plant. It is a 
biennial—naturally forming only leaves the 
first year of growth and seeds the second. 
The change from leaf to seed growth is 
brought about by a dormant period at cool 
temperatures. If a cabbage plant goes into 
the dormant period (such as our winter) 
before leaf growth has formed a head, the 
changeover to seed growth takes place; 
and no heads are formed even when growth 
resumes in early spring. 

To have cabbage in your garden through- 
out the winter months, you must plant 
early enough to have the heads formed 
before the dormant period. 

To have extra early cabbage in the spring, 
you can cheat the effect of winter on the 
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tive. Nights are cooler and longer. When 
temperatures drop to nearly 40° (in Novem- 
ber and December in Northern California; 


growth by setting out young plants whose 
stems are just the size of a lead pencil just 
before the cold weather sets in. These small 
plants will resume growth in early spring 
without bolting. 
For winter cabbage, sow cabbage seed now 
and transplant next month, or buy your 
plants next month. 
Broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower 
should be treated in the same way as cab- 
bage for winter harvesting. 

ONIONS 
Plant seed of early varieties only. Limit 
your planting to varieties such as Califor- 
nia Red, Italian Red or Torpedo, Stockton 
Yellow Globe, and Crystal White Wax. 
These varieties do not demand the long 
day for bulbing. If the foliage is mature 
in advance of the cold weather, large bulbs 
will form. However, if planted late, they 
will go through the winter and bolt to seed 
in the spring before the bulbs are formed. 


SOIL PREPARATION 

The high temperatures of August and Sep- 
tember make growing from seed hazardous. 
Extra precautions must be taken to prevent 
the soil from drying out in the seed bed 
and around the young seedlings. Rotted 
manure, compost, any one of the peat 
mulches, redwood bark fibre, and expanded 
mica are all helpful in retaining moisture, 
and one of them should be worked into the 
soil before the seeds are sown. 

After working the mulch into the soil, irri- 
gate thoroughly. Be sure the water has 
soaked down to a depth of 2 feet or more. 
When the soil of the seed bed is dry enough 
to rake, sow your seeds slightly deeper than 
you did this spring. 

After the seeds have been firmed, either 
cover with a mulch of manure, or one of 
the peats, or with burlap. If you cannot 
give the garden constant attention, burlap 
is by far the most satisfactory. Remember 





January in Southern California) plants rest. 
In many plants—beets, cabbage—this cool 
period starts the cycle of seed formation 


that all mulches have a tendency to repel 
water after they have dried out. It is wise 
to probe the mulch covering gently after 
watering to make sure that the water has 
penetrated through the mulch. 

- The vigor of your seedlings will have much 
to do with their ability to withstand the 
high temperatures of September. Apply 
fertilizer in bands along the seed row (one 
inch deeper than the seeds and 2 inches to 
the side of the row) when you sow the 
seeds. This operation really consists of 
making 3 small furrows, the 2 outside fer- 
tilizer furrows being an inch deeper than 
the seed furrow. 

Even though you had success with unfer- 
tilized plantings this spring, don’t neglect 
an application of Victory garden fertilizer 
now. Soil nutrients have been removed by 
your spring plantings; in fact, the more 
vigorous and healthy they were, the greater 
the amount of nutrients taken up. 

When using burlap or any type of cover- 
ing that keeps light away from the seed- 
lings, be sure to watch for new sprouts after 
the first 4 or 5 days. You will find that 
seeds planted in August will sprout in half 
the time required for seeds planted in 
March and April. 

Any check in growth—any drying out— 
will affect the entire life of the plant. A 
check in the growth of cauliflower will 
cause small heads to form prematurely. 


FLOWERS 

The laws governing the growth of vege- 
tables through fall and winter apply to 
flowers. Growth takes place in “growing 
jweather.” Depending upon your locality, 
you have from 2 to 4 months of growing 
weather ahead of you. Almost every an- 
‘nual from which you expect bloom in De- 
cember, January, or February must be near 
the bud stage before cold weather retards 
growth. 
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Meet a Few Members of the 


CAMPANULA FAMELY 


I. you speak of the Canterbury Bell 
most gardeners will nod and agree that it 
is a fine cutting flower, and though many 
of them have not grown the famed Blue- 
bell of Scotland, they have read about it, 
and vaguely know what it looks like. But 
how many realize that there are no fewer 
than forty rare and beautiful dwarf or 
trailing varieties of campanulas listed by 
at least one nursery; that there are several 
perennial varieties that grow to two feet 
and are ideal for borders and for cutting: 
and that there is one—the Chimney Bell- 
flower that grows to 6 feet? They are no 
more difficult to grow than countless other 
perennials not nearly so beautiful, unusual, 
and useful. 





Most campanulas can be grown from seed, 
though there are some, such as the white 
trailing type (C. isophy/la alba), which do 
not set seed and must be propagated by 
cuttings or division. The best time to start 
the seed is in summer. Usually the seed- 
lings of the perennial varieties are ready 
to transplant to the ground by the fall of 
the following year. 

If you are not acquainted with the peren- 
nial campanulas and wish to try some of 
them, it would be best to start with some 


of the better-known varieties, seed of which 
can be obtained in most seed-stores. Or, if 
seed is not available, you can buy well- 
grown plants ready to set out in your 
garden. 


EDGING CAMPANULA 
The best bellflower for edgings, and the 
best edging for shade or part shade that we 
know, is Campanula Portenschlagiana. 
(We apologize for the name, which used 
to be the more pronounceable C. muralis) . 
This plant is always well-behaved, and 
grows 6 to 8 inches high. Its dark green, 
neatly toothed leaves are attractive the 
year around. From late spring through 
summer, the plants are covered with small 
violet-blue bells. This is one of the few 
edging plants that we like to see planted 
in one long, continuous line, for its tidy, 
compact habit lends a certain formality to 
any planting. On the other hand, it can 
grow informally in cool rock walls and in 
shaded rock gardens. It is propagated by 
division. 
TRAILERS 

The trailing bellflowers can be used in a 
number of ways—as ground-covers in very 
special places, as wall or rock plants, or in 








Campanula carpatica 


pots or hanging baskets. Wherever you 
grow them, remember that they love cool- 
ness and moisture, and a well-drained soil 
in which peat or leaf mold has been mixed. 
The Tussock Bellflower (C. carpatica) 
makes a leafy tuft (or tussock) about a 
foot across, and from June to August is 
covered with large, open, blue bells. One 
grower lists it as “easy and indestructible,” 
so this would be a good variety to try either 
in a wall, rock garden, or pot. There are 
eight varieties of C. carpatica, each differ- 
ent in some way—in color of flowers, or 
habit of growth. 

We have taken the liberty of christening 
C. Elatines (C. garganica) the Blue Star 
Campanula, for when it is in bloom it re- 
sembles a large cluster of small, sparkling, 
white-eyed blue stars. Though compact in 
habit, its stems spread 12 to 15 inches from 
the center of the plant. It has a prodi- 





GUST in Cen 


If you want to be able to pick fresh vegetables 
from your garden in the coming fall and winter 
months, you will have to plant now. (See page 
12.) Three main types of vegetables should be 
planted in August—leafy crops, root crops, and 
heading crops. 

Leafy crops: Lettuce (both heading and leafy 
types), endive, chicory, mustard, spinach, Swiss 
chard, parsley, leek, and kale 

Root crops: Beets, carrots, radishes, turnips, 
rutabagas, parsnips, and kohlrabi. 

Heading crops: Broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
hage (late varieties), cauliflower (late vari- 
eties), Chinese cabbage, celery, and celery root. 


Since the weather is warm, take every precau- 
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tion to keep the ground from drying out. Cover 
the seed rows, especially of root crops, with 
screened manure, leaf mold, peat, or fibre, or a 
layer of burlap or folded newspapers. Put out 
snail bait at the time of planting. 


Special varieties of onions for fall planting 
must be sown in August if they are to reach full 
size before low temperatures stop bulb forma- 
tion. These varieties are: California Red, Ital- 
ian Red or Torpedo, Stockton Yellow Globe, 
and Crystal White Wax. 


Cardoon, or cardoni is an interesting and little- 
known vegetable which grows similarly to cel- 
ery and resembles an artichoke at maturity. 
If you enjoy variety, sow seed of cardoon this 


month. Sow the seed in permanent beds, and 
thin out when plants are about three inches 
high. This plant has a smooth tap-root and is 
not readily transplanted. 


Summer vegetables, such as beans, corn, to- 
matoes, cucumbers, squash, eggplant, and pep- 
pers will keep producing if you give them plenty 
of water and harvest them regularly. 


ANNUALS 

Your garden will be gay in winter and early 
spring if you sow seed or set out plants of such 
annuals and biennials as sweet pea, snapdragon, 
calendula, candytuft, Canterbury Bell, corn- 
flower, Siberian and ordinary wallflower, clarkia, 
godetia, anchusa, cynoglossum (Chinese forget- 
me-not), dimorphotheca, larkspur, Forget-Me- 
Not, nemesia, nigella, Iceland Poppy, Shirley 
Poppy, pansy, Primula malacoides, schizanthus, 
scabiosa, winter stock, Virginian stock, and viola. 
(See page 38 for more about fall and winter 
bloom.) 


Poor Man’‘s Orchid (schizanthus) is a beauti- 
ful annual which is easy to grow in any good 


SUNSET 
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Campanula persicifolia 


giously long blooming period, from June to 
October. 

The White Star Campanula (C. isophylla 
alba) is probably the loveliest of the white 
varieties. It is one of the easiest to grow; 
small pieces broken from the trailing stems 
root rapidly in sand, and also the clumps 
can be divided. It is a favorite for window- 
boxes, pots, and hanging baskets, and com- 
bines beautifully with lobelia, hanging 
fuchsias, and begonias—which bloom at 
the same time. There is a gray-leafed, lav- 
ender-flowered variety which grows less 
vigorously. 


BORDER CAMPANULA 
The Peach-Leafed Bluebell (C. persicifolia) 
is the best of the bellflowers for mixed bor- 
ders and is also the best perennial variety 
for cutting. There are seven varieties of 
C. persicifolia listed in one catalogue, but 


Campanula Elatines 


that most frequently seen is the variety 
Telham Beauty, which has wide-open, cup- 
shaped flowers of clear lavender-blue or 
white. It has an upright habit and grows 
between 2 and 4 feet tall. 
BLUEBELL OF SCOTLAND 

The Bluebell of Scotland or the Harebell 
(C. rotundifolia) is a wildling which roams 
in one form or another through Europe, 
Asia, and North America. The best-known 
variety is, of course, that which is native 
to the British Isles. You may have seen 
them—or illustrations of them—growing in 
masses among daffodils under birch or 
beech trees, or in the gardens at Kew. There 
are gardeners who say they can become a 
pest in some parts of the garden, but if 
you plant them where they can run wild 
and ramble among bulbs and other small 
plants that grow informally, you will be 
able to really enjoy their beauty. 


Campanula rotundifolia 


CHIMNEY FLOWER 

The Chimney Bellflower (C. pyramidalis) 
is the tallest of the family and one of the 
latest to come into bloom. Its 5- to 6-foot 
stalks are covered with star-shaped lav- 
ender or white blooms. Help is needed from 
the gardener if the spikes are to grow per- 
fectly straight, so it is advisable to stake 
the plants early. They can be used in the 
shady border in much the same way as the 
foxglove and windflower (Anemone jap- 
onica). In fact, if these are interplanted in 
the back of a border, one has color in late 
and fall. 

If you are willing to spend some extra 
time in giving them the care they require, 
Chimney Bellflowers make spectacular pot- 
ted plants. Visitors to the World’s Fair at 
Treasure Island may remember the large, 
potted specimens exhibited there. Many 
of them were well over 6 feet tall. 


spring, summer, 





garden soil. Start seed in flats, and be sure not 
to let the flats dry out, for these plants are 
fond of moisture. Plant in light shade with For- 
get-Me-Nots, nemesias, and cinerarias. Schizan- 
thus makes a fine potted plant. 

One of the easiest flowers to grow, and one 
of the best for cutting is the calendula. Seed 
can be sown in flats or directly in the ground. 
Though commonly found in orange and yellow, 
you can also have it in shades of apricot and 


pale lemon. 


PERENNIALS 
There is still time to sow fresh seed of such 
perennials as delphinium, columbine, gerbera, 
penstemon, scabiosa, and Sweet William. 


Oriental Poppies should be lifted and trans- 
planted during August when they are most dor- 
mant. Keep them thoroughly watered until new 
growth appears after transplanting. 


LAWNS 
August is a crucial month in the upkeep of 
lawns. Drying out of roots will be prevented 
if you do not cut too closely. Water thoroughly 
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in the morning. Watch for brown spot and use 
one of the commercial compounds to prevent 
spread of this condition. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 
Corn earworm is one of August’s most annoy- 
ing pests. See page 44 for method of control. 
Beetles are still very active on most vegetables, 
including beans, cucumbers, squash; and on 
many flowers, particularly the daisy-flowered 
types. Use a dust containing cryolite, or spray 
every 5 to 7 days. 
Earwigs are common in some sections of Cali- 
fornia, particularly along the coast. Scatter poi- 
son bait throughout the infested areas for the 
second brood occurring now. Use at the rate 
of about 1 lb. to 600 square feet. 
Spray now to eliminate the immature white 
fly larvae. Thoroughly wet the undersurface of 
the leaves when spraying. 
Cole crops including cabbage, cauliflower, and 
Brussels sprouts may be attacked in their young 
stages by aphis and worms now. Use an all- 
purpose dust or spray. 


Dust tomatoes regularly with an all-purpose 
dust or use an all-purpose spray. Use a fungi- 
cide spray against blight, and destroy badly 
blighted plants to check the spread of the 
disease. 

Spray citrus trees now with a summer oil emul- 
sion to get rid of scale insects and red spider. 
Red spiders are difficult to see, but their work 
causes leaves and fruit to take on a light gray- 
ish-green Leaf and fruit drop and re- 
duction in the tree’s growth may result. 


MAINTENANCE 

Watering is still one of the most important 
jobs in the garden. Do not let blooming or 
fruiting plants dry out, for this will shorten 
their period of productivity. Use a sharp stick, 
spade, or trowel to test the soil. Deciduous fruit 
trees, berries, and all large-leafed vegetables 
require an ample supply of water. 


color. 


Keep a close eye on young trees and shrubs 
this month. If allowed to dry out they will be 
stunted. Young trees will sunburn and become 
easy prey to flat-headed borers, which usually 
attack neglected trees. 
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Melon-Ham Appetizer. Cut melon into 
crescent-shaped pieces and remove rind 

















Shave spicy boiled or baked ham into 
paper-thin slices, using very sharp knife 

















Arrange melon crescents and ham slices 
attractively on salad or dessert plates 














Serve as the first course at dinner. Your 
quests will be surprised and delighted 
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Send your favorite in-tune-with-the-times recipes to Sunset Magazine. For each 
one used, Sunset pays $2 upon publication. Every recipe is twice-tested before 
it appears—first by the contributor, and secondly by Sunset’s Foods Editor. 





MELON-HAM APPETIZER 


A favorite appetizer in the countries to 
the south, particularly in Chile and 
Argentina where good eating is an art, 
consists of thin slices of melon topped 
with paper-thin frizzles of spicy pink 
ham. It’s a beautiful dish, and the fla- 
vors seem to have a natural affinity for 
each other. The ham should be fairly 
salty, and no sauce or other seasoning 
ig needed. Persian or Cranshaw melon, 
honey dew, casaba, or cantaloupe are all 


BAKED STUFFED 


The humble stuffed egg has many glam- 
ourous possibilities. Here’s an example— 
a casserole dish that makes good use of 
a little bit of leftover chicken or ham. 
hard-cooked eggs 
V2 cup minced, cooked chicken or ham 
tablespoons melted butter or margarine 
tablespoon chopped parsley 
Salt, pepper, and paprika to taste 
Buttered bread crumbs or grated cheese 
Sauce: 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
3 tablespoons flour 
34 cup canned consomme 
V2 cup cream or undiluted evaporated milk 
Seasonings to taste 
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Cut eggs in half lengthwise and remove 


COLA 


This Mexican vegetable dish can be 
cooked at one side of your barbecue grill 
while those lamb chops or salmon steaks 
are reaching sizzling perfection on the 
other. 

pound scallop summer squash 


_ 


ears of corn 

tomatoes 

small onion, finely chopped 
cup butter or margarine 
Salt and pepper to taste 


~ws 
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Dice or slice squash; cut corn off cob; 
peel and dice tomatoes. Sauté onion in 
butter until nicely browned; add vege- 
tables; season to taste. Cover tightly 


BAKED FRUI 


Take your choice of fresh fruits for this 
pudding. Pitied pie cherries, sliced 
peaches or apricots, or loganberries are 
all good—and wild blackberries or 
huckleberries are best of all. Out-of- 
season note: Drained canned fruit can 
also be used. 
cup sifted all-purpose flour 
teaspoon baking powder 
teaspoon salt 
tablespoons shortening 
cup sugor 
egg 
tablespoons boiling water 
22 to 3 cups fresh fruit (see suggestions 
above) 
Additional sugar to taste 


e ~ 
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Mix and sift flour, baking powder, and 


equally good for this dish. 

No real recipe is needed; just follow 
these simple directions: Cut melon into 
crescent-shaped pieces about 14 inch 
thick, and remove rind. Using a sharp 
knife, shave boiled or baked ham into 
very thin slices. Arrange the melon cres- 
cents and ham slices attractively on 
salad or dessert plates, and serve as a 
first course at dinner.—K. A. T., Los 


Altos, Calif. 


EGGS A LA LINDA 


yolks. Mash yolks or put through ricer; 
add chicken or ham, melted butter, 
parsley, and seasonings. Fill whites with 
this mixture, and arrange in a greased 
casserole. 

To prepare the sauce: Melt butter and 
stir in flour: gradually add consommé 
and cream, cooking and stirring until 
sauce is thickened and smooth; season 
to taste. 

Pour sauce over eggs, sprinkle bread 
crumbs or grated cheese over the top, 
and bake in a slow oven (325°) for 30 
minutes. Serves 4 to 6.—L. P. K., San 
Diego, Calif. 


CHE 


and cook over low heat for 30 to 35 
minutes, or until vegetables are tender. 
Shake the pan occasionally so the vege- 
tables won’t burn. Serves 6.—E. Z., San 
Francisco. 





AUGUST DINNER 


*%Melon-Ham Appetizer 


Roast Lamb 


*&Colache Browned Potatoes 
Mint Sauce Hot Rolls 
Ice Cream Cookies 





*Fruited Iced Tea 








T PUDDING 


salt. Cream shortening and sugar to- 
gether; add unbeaten egg and beat until 
mixture is light and fluffy; add boiling 
water; stir in flour mixture. Spread half 
of batter in the bottom of a well-greased 
bread pan or small casserole; cover with 
a layer of fruit and sprinkle with sugar; 
top fruit with remaining batter, then 
add a second layer of fruit and sugar. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 
about 45 minutes. Serve warm with 
cream or Hard Sauce. Serves 5 or 6.— 
A. C:-M., Gig Harbor, Wash. 
(Ev.—Hard Sauce: Cream 14 cup but- 
ter or margarine; add 34 cup confection- 
ers’ sugar; gradually beat in 4% teaspoon 
sherry and 1 tablespoon hot water.) 
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Another in the series of idea pages designed 
to help you to plan easier, better meals with 
the aid of RANCHO SOUPS AND 
SOUP MIXES. This installment has to 
do with cool cooking and good eating. 
SUNNYVALE PACKING CO. 





It’s August! Time to specialize in good 
food that can be cooked and served hot in 
a hurry; or tucked away in the refrigerator 
to be eaten cold. Let's look first at some new 
refrigerator specials — made with Rancho 
Soups, of course. 


GOLDEN POTATO SALAD 


Cook and dice potatoes as for any potato 
salad. For the dressing combine equal parts 
of Rancho Tomato Soup (right from the 
can) and mayonnaise; sharpen to taste with 
lemon juice, prepared mustard, salt, pepper 
and cayenne. Mix dressing with potatoes 
until every slice is well coated; add sliced 
radishes, chopped green onions, (top and 
all) , chopped green pepper, and sliced hard- 
cooked egg. Heap in bowl; chill thor- 
oughly. At serving time, tuck in frilly green 
lettuce leaves around the edge, and bring 
the gay triumph to the table. 


FROZEN COTTAGE CHEESE DE LUXE 


Mix a can of Rancho Tomato Soup, 14 cup 
mayonnaise, and 1 pint of cottage cheese. 
Season well with minced onion, salt and 
pepper. Pour into refrigerator tray and 
freeze to a mush. Scoop over shredded let- 
tuce or mixed vegetables on individual salad 
plates, and serve immediately. Delicious! 





SUMMER LUNCHEON 


Frozen Cottage Cheese Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Radishes, Green Onions, Celery 
Sliced Sugared Peaches 
Chocolate Brownies 
Coffee—Hot or Iced 
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HAVING A BROILER DINNER? 

For example: Ham slices and tomato halves, 
and, perhaps, halves of cooked potato? Be- 
fore putting them in to broil, mix a can of 
corn (or leftover cooked corn) with half a 
can of Rancho Cream of Asparagus Soup. 
Season well, and put into the broiling pan 
under the rack. While pieces of ham and 
tomato and potato are broiling, the corn- 
and-soup mixture will bubble away beneath 
them, seasoned by the drippings from the 
ham. Serve directly onto hot dinner plates 
—saves dishwashing! 





HAVE PLENTY OF CATSUP 
SAVE PLENTY OF POINTS! 





-You can have all the good, home-made 
style catsup you need—even for these 
barbecue days—and scarcely make a 
dent in your blue ration coupons, with 
this simple, new, quick-’n-easy Rancho 
recipe. Don’t be surprised when your 
family prefers it to all others! 


RANCHO TOMATO CATSUP 
1 large can (22 oz.) Rancho 
Tomato Soup 
1 medium onion 
2 cloves garlic 
Y, cup vinegar 
6 tablespoons brown sugar 
1 teaspoon paprika 
V4, teaspoon each ground allspice, 
cloves, mustard, cinnamon and 
black pepper 
Combine all ingredients and boil 10 
minutes or until of desired consist- 
ency, stirring frequently. (Catsup is | 
thicker when cold.) Strain through a 
fine sieve. 











SKILLET SUPPER FOR TWO 

No matter how warm the weather, some 
food must be hot and hearty. This skillet 
dish is always a good choice. For two, 
brown 2 large (or 4 small) pork chops in 
a large heavy skillet. When browned but 
not thoroughly cooked, add a can of that 
good Rancho Tomato Soup and 1 cup raw 
rice—some chopped onion, too, if you like. 
Season with salt and pepper. Cover, and let 
cook slowly until rice is fluffy and the soup 
has been absorbed. (If it cooks dry before 
the rice is tender, add a little hot water.) 
This hearty dish, plus a big green salad, 
goes a long way toward building a satisfy- 
ing summer meal. 
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TEN-MINUTE CHICKENOODLE DISH 


Empty a package of Rancho Noodle Soup 
Mix into 2 cups boiling water and cook 7 
minutes. Add a small jar (514 0z.) of 
canned chicken. Add 3 tbsps. flour to 1 cup 
top milk in a small jar, cover, shake well, 
then add to hot mixture and stir till 
smoothly thickened. Served on toast or waf- 
fles, makes a good little supper for 3 or 4, 





SOUP RULES FOR SUMMER 


Keep in mind a small bowl of hot soup off 
a hot day is appetizing, while a big bowl is 
likely to be over-powering . .. Garnish soup 
bowls with bits of floating green, such as 
minced parsley, rings of green onion tops, 
minced green pepper, to give a touch of 
cool crispness ... Serve something salty as 
an accompaniment (potato chips, salted 
crackers, salted nuts). Remember, everyone 
needs extra salt in warm weather... With 
hot soup in summer always serve a cold 
crisp salad—a big one—or plenty of raw 
vegetable relishes. 


ra 


PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS { 


INSPECTION OF soup 
THE U. 5. DEPT. OF Mix 
acnicuituae Be, 


BSS 





The Reason good, wholesome Rancho Soups 
cost you less than other quality soups is a 
simple one... We save on transportation 
costs, all the way around. Rancho kitchens 
are in the heart of a sunny, western valley 
where prize vegetables grow. We ship 
Rancho Soups only to western grocers—so 
there are no high freight costs. You share 
these important savings every time you 
REACH FOR RANCHO. 


The Seal that you see on every shiny black- 
and-yellow Rancho label means that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture certifies 
Rancho ingredients and methods. 


Try all five varieties of Rancho Soups: 
Tomato, Pea, Asparagus, Vegetable and 
Chicken Noodle. And remember the handy 
package of Rancho Dehydrated Noodle 
Mix. 
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Tacos. Make or buy tortillas. Wrap in a 
cloth till used, to keep warm and soft 














Prepare the chicken, celery, lettuce; put 
some of each on tortilla; season and roll 











Fasten filled tortillas with toothpicks; 
sauté until brown in butter or salad oil 
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Garnish tacos with shredded lettuce and 
sliced onions. Serve with tomato sauce 
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CHICKEN TACOS 


Tacos, the Mexican equivalent of sand- 
wiches, are simply tortillas wrapped 
around a filling. They may be served as 
a side dish with the main course of a 
meal or as the piéce de résistance itself. 
This is the way to prepare Chicken 
Tacos, a special favorite: 

Buy tortillas at a Mexican grocery or 
restaurant, or make them at home. (See 
recipe below.) If you buy them or make 
them yourself ahead of time, reheat the 
cold tortillas on an ungreased griddle or 
in a skillet so that they will be soft and 
easy to roll. Stack them one on top of 
another as you heat them, wrap them 
in a cloth, and put them in a covered 
baking dish so that they will stay warm 
until time to fill them. (Freshly made 
tortillas should be kept warm in this 
same way until used.) 

For the filling, use chopped, cooked 
chicken, minced celery, and shredded 
lettuce. Put some of each on each tor- 
tilla, and season well with minced onion, 
salt, and pepper. Roll up filled tortillas, 
and fasten with a toothpick. Sauté in 
butter or oil until nicely browned, turn- 
ing them carefully to brown all sides. 
Serve garnished with shredded lettuce 


ELENA'S FLOU 


The traditional Mexican tortilla is made 
of masa—corn treated with lime water 
and then ground. Here is another ver- 
sion that is simpler for American cooks 
to prepare. Of course you can use these 
tortillas in making enchiladas or any 
other Mexican dish, as well as for tacos. 

4 cups flour 

2 teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 

1 to 1% cups lukewarm water 


Mix and sift flour and salt; add shorten- 
ing and work it in until mixture is 
crumbly; add water gradually, forming 
dough into a ball. (More water can be 
added, if necessary; use just enough so 
that dough does not cling to sides of 


and sliced onions, and accompanied by 
the following sauce: Mash peeled fresh 
tomatoes (or solid-pack canned toma- 
toes) with a potato masher; add minced 
onion, oil, vinegar, oregano (wild mar- 
joram), and salt to taste. If desired, 
mashed or chopped peeled green chilis 
(fresh or canned) may be added. (Note: 
Some of this sauce may be mixed with 
the chicken filling as well as served with 
the tacos, if desired.) 

A delicious variation of Chicken Tacos, 
called Swiss Tacos, is madé this way: 
Prepare and sauté tacos as directed 
above; place them in a baking dish, 
cover with a rich cheese sauce, and bake 
until bubbly —K. A. T., Los Altos, 
Calif. 





OTHER FILLINGS FOR TACOS 

1. Chopped, cooked meat mixed with to- 
mato-chili sauce. 

. Grated cheese, chopped 
ded lettuce, and minced onion. 

3. Mashed, fried pink beans (Frijoles Re- 
fritos), well seasoned and mixed with 
grated cheese if desired. 

4. Mashed avocado mixed with grated 
onion, lemon and peeled 
green chilis to taste. 


celery, shred- 


Lad 


juice, salt, 











R TORTILLAS 


bowl.) Turn dough out onto a floured 
board and knead well. Shape into balls 
size of a walnut and let stand 15 min- 
utes. Roll out each ball with a rolling 
pin to the desired size (usually about 
size of a small salad plate). Bake on a 
hot, ungreased griddle or in a skillet; 
cook 2 minutes on one side, then turn 
and cook 1 minute on the other. Makes 
about 18 tortillas. 

To prevent sticking, the Mexican 
method is to sprinkle 1 tsp. hydrated 
lime on griddle; add a few drops of water 
to make a paste; rub in well. After heat- 
ing, shake off loose particles —E. Z., San 
Francisco. 





CORN AND HAM CASSEROLE 


While fresh corn is in season, try this 
easy main-dish casserole. Later, you can 
use canned or frozen corn. 
V2 pound raw or cooked ham, diced 
cups cooked corn 
medium-sized onion, finely chopped 
cup fine, dry bread crumbs 
Salt and pepper to taste 
cups canned or stewed fresh tomatoes 
to 2 tablespoons butter or margarine 


FRUITED 
You'll find this version of iced tea de- 
liciously refreshing on a warm day. 
2 oranges 
2 lemons 
1 cup sugar 
2 quarts (8 cups) water 
2 tablespoons tea leaves 
Fresh mint 
Squeeze juice from oranges and lemons. 
Combine fruit juices, orange and lemon 
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Place alternate layers of ham, corn, 
onion, and bread crumbs in a casserole, 
seasoning as you go, and saving about 
14 cup of crumbs for the topping. Pour 
tomatoes over top layer, then sprinkle 
with remaining bread crumbs and dot 
with butter. Bake, covered, in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 1 hour. Serves 6. 


—M. E. B., Bellflower, Calif. 
ICED TEA 


rinds, sugar, and water in a saucepan: 
boil gently for 10 minutes; strain. Add 
tea leaves to hot liquid, cover, and steep 
for 5 minutes; strain and chill. Pour 
over cracked ice in tall glasses, and gar- 
nish with sprigs of mint. Serves 8 to 10. 
This keeps well in the refrigerator, so if 
you like, you can make double the recipe 
at one time.—M. W., Berkeley, Calif. 






















































ighty good 
‘hired men’ 


... Says FARMER. TODD 


Adod a mighty good vacation, with 





pay, awaits you or any member of 
your family. Food fights for freedom, 


and you are needed on the farm 





front. It’s a healthful change from 
office, school or housework ... and 


a major contribution to Victory. See 





your County Agricultural Agent or 
make arrangements through a local 
committee. * Another opportunity 
to serve, with liberal pay, is in food 
processing plants, such as canneries. 
* Give a hand! Back the attack! 
Help harvest and preserve food. 


* 


Your faithful, economical gas range, with 
its controlled, quick heat, helps conserve, 
too, by saving food-vitamins and minerals. 





* 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
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SERVING THE WEST IN ~ ffD FUEL AND PEACE 








AUGUST 








1944 
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HINTS for HOME BAKERS 


Cereal Leftovers 


make 


Wonderful Rolls! 


yellow label Yeast the only 
tresh yeast with more 
EXTRA vitamins 
CEREAL ROLLS 


1 cup milk 
2', tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoons salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup any cooked leftover cereal 
1 cake Fleischmann’s Yeast 
1 cup lukewarm water 
8 cups sifted flour 


Scald milk, add sugar, salt, shorten- 
ing and cereal; cool to lukewarm. 
Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water 
and add to cereal mixture. Add half 
the flour and beat until smooth. Add 
remaining flour or enough to make 
easily handled dough. Knead dough 
quickly and lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place dough in greased bowl, 
cover and set in warm place, free 
from draft. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk, about 1% hours. When light, 
shape into rolls and place close to- 
gether in greased layer cake pans. 
Cover and let rise again until 
doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. Bake 
in hot oven at 425°F. about 25 min- 
utes, Makes 2% dozen. 


Make them with Flerschmann’s 














NEW WARTIME EDITION 
OF FLEISCHMANN’S 
RECIPE BOOK 


Clip and paste on a penny 
post card for your free copy 
of Fleischmann’s newly re- 
vised ““The Bread Basket.” 
Dozens of easy recipes for 
bread, rolls, desserts. Address 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand 
Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE! 
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I His month some Chefs of the West will 
eat verison, some will eat trout, but many 
more will merely stare at the guns on the 
wall, put the fishing rod together, take it 
apart, and wish. 

While we doubt that a sportsman can sub- 
limate the urge for a camping trip in the 
preparation of sauerbraten and potato pan- 
cakes, many a Chef of the West will find 
pleasure in working over his camp cuisine 
at home. 

Customary pack trip procedure is to in- 
clude enough fresh meat for the first big 
meal or two, and let ham, bacon, and 
sportsman’s luck take care of the rest of 
the trip. A friend of ours whose camping 
trips are really eating trips varies this cus- 
tom in a noteworthy way. The hunger for 
meat, he claims, comes on the third and 
fourth days out. He includes a large rump 
roast of beef in his list of provisions. As 
soon as camp is made, the roast is started 
on its way to sauerbraten, a process requir- 
ing 3 to 5 days. And so there’s beef in camp 
for the big meal in the cool of the evening, 
and for sandwiches on the daily hike. 


SAUERBRATEN 
pound rump roast of beef 
large carrot, halved 
Wine vinegar 
bay leaves, 12 whole peppercorns, a few 
cloves, and a piece of whole mace 
Bacon drippings 
onions, sliced 
Salt 
Flour for gravy 


Put the meat and the carrot in an enamel- 
ware kettle or an earthenware bowl. Mix 
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2 parts of wine vinegar with 1 part water. 
(The vinegar is the preservative. If the 
weather is hot, dilute it less.) Add the 
bay leaves, peppercorns, cloves, and mace 
to the diluted vinegar; bring to a boil. Pour 
enough of the boiling mixture over the 
meat to cover it, and let it stand for from 
3 to 5 days. Keep the kettle or bow! well 
covered, and turn the meat over daily. 
When ready to cook, place some bacon 
drippings in a Dutch oven, and add the 
sliced onions. Salt the meat, put it in the 
pot along with the carrot, and brown it 
lightly in the drippings. Then pour about 
Y% cup of the pickling mixture over all, 
cover tightly, and pot roast for about 3 
hours. When done, thicken the gravy with 
flour and serve your masterpiece with po- 
tato pancakes made this way: 


POTATO PANCAKES 
medium-sized, raw potatoes 
onion 
eggs, beaten 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoon milk 
teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
Oil or bacon drippings 
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Grate the potatoes and onion; mix in the 
eggs, flour, milk, salt, and pepper, and add 
a little oil or bacon drippings. Shape into 
flat cakes 2 or 3 inches across, and pan- 
fry to a golden brown. 


DEER LIVER 
Venison is one of the first favorites of the 
outdoor chef, but with the exception of the 
liver, deer meat must be hung to be really 
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palatable. For tenderness and delicacy of 
flavor, many men consider the deer liver 
the aristocrat of camp fare. In its prepara- 
tion you'll find another very good reason 
for including vinegar and garlic in your 
pack list. 

Cut liver in thin slices, and let stand in a 
mixture of equal parts of vinegar and water 
for 30 minutes. Drain and wipe dry. Dip 
each piece of liver in flour that has been 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Heat some 
deer fat, and in it sauté a finely sliced onion 
to a golden brown; over this rub two pieces 
of garlic together until the juice runs into 
the sauce. Sauté liver slices in a separate 
pan. When brown and cooked on both 
sides (5 or 6 minutes cooking time), add 
the onion-garlic sauce and serve. 


CORN 

The sportsman-Victory gardener may have 
to substitute golden corn for Golden trout 
this summer. They have a lot in common. 
Of all the trout in the High Sierra, the Gol- 
den wins the beauty prize. But it’s not a 
trout to pack out. Its delicate flavor is lost 
if many hours elapse between stream or 
lake and frying pan. 
A good gardener will treat his golden corn 
like a Golden trout. The water in the corn 
kettle should be boiling at the very mo- 
ment the gardener is breaking the ear from 
the stalk. No one but a home gardener 
knows the flavor of corn picked at the milk 
stage and steamed or boiled immediately. 
But fresh corn can be used in other ways. 
J.R. Kay of Pendleton, Oregon, stakes his 
reputation on this corn-and-pork dish: 

6 large pork chops 

12 ears of corn 

1 medium-sized onion, minced 

1 green pepper, minced 

1 teaspoon chili powder 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Cut fat from pork chops and try out in a 
hot skillet. Cut the lean pork in cubes and 
brown well in the hot fat. Add green pep- 
per and onion, and sauté until slightly 
browned; cover and cook slowly for about 
50 minutes. Add corn cut from cob, chili 
powder, salt and pepper to taste, and 
enough hot water to moisten well; cover 
and steam until corn is tender. Serves 6 
generously.—J. R. Kay, Pendleton, Ore. 
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This was insupportable, thought 
Captain Desclieux. Had he not voyaged 
weary miles to Paris, prevailed upon the 
king’s own physician (that suspicious cab- 
bage) to nip but a twig from the royal 
shrub, outwitted the Dutch spy (ma foi! 
how he had foiled that one), even shielded 
the cuttings in their glass case with his 
own body while round shot from Barbary 
corsairs whistled in the rigging. Now, it 
was this accursed sun, idling across a bra- 
zen sky while the ship lay becalmed. He 
shared his scanty water ration with the cut- 
tings as their leaves shriveled. 


Then a breeze lifted the slack sails. M. Des- 
clieux made it to Martinique. The slips 
from King Louis XIV’s prized coffee shrub 
became the first coffee plants in the west- 
ern hemisphere, father of the millions in 
South America today. 





So, next time you’re becalmed in a broil- 
ing Victory Garden, give thanks for Captain 
Desclieux’s perseverance and mix yourself 
this invigorating freshener: 


Sparkling Coffee 


Make a batch of very strong M. J.B. 
(double strength). Sweeten it if you 
like and let it cool. Then select a 
tall glass, pack it with cracked ice 
and fill about one-third full with the 
coffee. A few squirts of charged 
water, a topping of heavy cream, a 
hammock in the shade and—ah! 


Of course, Captain Desclieux was prob- 
ably well repaid. Coffee in those days was 
a costly luxury. Less than three-quarters 
of a century before, when London’s first 
coffee-house was opened in 1652, coffee 
sold for nearly thirty dollars a pound. And, 
as a matter of fact, M. J.B. Coffee is quite a 
treasure today (though far from costly). 
You’ll agree when you try it in this recipe. 


Coffee Ice Cream 


Scald a cup of milk with one-third 
cup of M.J.B. Strain this carefully, 
then add a teaspoon of gelatin which 


hae been soaked in a little cold milk. 
Add half a cup of sugar and stir. Let 
the mixture chill and then pour it 
into a refrigerator tray. After it has 
become mushy, beat it until light, 
then mix in a cup of cream which 
has .been beaten until it’s thick,— 
but not stiff. Return to the refriger- 
ator. It needs no further stirring 
while it freezes. 









If you’d prefer a little simpler dessert, try 
this suggestion. Incidentally, your great- 
great grandmother probably would have 
advised you to settle the coffee grounds 
with bits of codfish skin, porkrind or isin- 
glass. We definitely do not recommend it. 


Coffee Cream Custard 


In the top of a double boiler, mix 
three cups of cream, a little less than 
a cup of strong M.J.B., and three 
tablespoons of sugar. Stir thor- 
oughly, then pour over six thorough- 
ly beaten eggs. Using a fine sieve, 
strain the mixture into individual 
custard cups. Bake in a slow oven. 


Talleyrand once said coffee should be “black 
as the devil, hot as Hell, pure as an angel, 
gentle as love.” We’d like to add just one 
more—it must be FRESH! And to be cer- 
tain of really fresh coffee, ask for M. J.B. 
Every pound is vacuum packed in glass to 
seal the flavor in. It’s one more good reason 
why you can’t make a bad cup of M.J.B. 





We lock the 
flavor in! 


M. J.B CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Use Swift's Jewel Shortening for 
extra-fancy “company” cakes 
as well as “every-day” cook- 
ing. See how far one pound of 
shortening goes when that 
shortening is Jewel. For Jewel's 
special blend of fine, bland cook - 
ing fats gives amazing shorten- 
ing power .. . making it the 


perfect all-purpose shortening. 

















The handy economical carton 
means low cost and no waste! 
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Adventures in Food 


Food Fun As Moronic As the Funny Papers 
and As Old. But the Children Still Like It 


W. have always thought that good food 
was beautiful in its own right, and no one 
was more pleased than we when the fad for 
arranging food in artificial, too-cute ways 
faded out. There is one place though where 
a little showmanship is justified. Salads for 
children can be made to move out of the 
make-your-cheeks-pink-make-your-hair- 
curl class by a bit of ingenuity. The salads 
shown below can be made by the childten 
themselves—a fact that gives an added in- 
centive to good eating. 





jo-jJoO 

We think that this Jo-Jo Salad demands 
pink lemonade as an accompanying bever- 
age. His face is a fresh or canned pear 
half with a grinning maraschino cherry 
mouth, clove eyes, cottage cheese hair, car- 
rot nose and bow tie. He rests on a bed of 
whole lettuce leaves, and a dusting of pa- 
prika, just before serving, brings roses to 
his cheeks. 





CASTLE-IN-THE-AIR 
There’s nothing postwar or visionary about 
this Castle-in-the-Air Salad. Cut a large, 
tight head of lettuce crosswise into half- 
inch slices. Use one of these for each salad 
to be served. Peel an extra-large tomato, 
and cut it into half-inch slices; put one slice 
on top of each slice of lettuce. Cut green 


peppers crosswise similarly into slices about 
three-fourths of an inch high, and remove 
the centers and seeds; place one pepper 
slice on top of each tomato slice. Fill the 
peppers with chilled cooked peas; garnish 
with chopped parsley, and top each salad 
with a quarter of a hard-cooked egg, cut 
lengthwise. 


RAG DOLL 


A Girl Scout troop is responsible for this 
Rag Doll Salad; the girls made them in 
quantity for a birthday party supper. The 
doll’s head is half a hard-cooked egg; the 
hair is shredded carrot; the eyes, thinly 
sliced stuffed olives; the nose, a raisin; the 
mouth, a strip of pimiento. Half of a bright 
red apple or tomato forms the waist, and 
potato salad, topped with a frilly lettuce 
leaf apron, makes the rest of the body. The 
doll sports sweet pickle arms, green olive 
hands, and ripe olive feet. If some of these 
ingredients are not available, there are 
many possibilities for substitutions. 





LUXURY LINER 
No one would even suspect that this stal- 
wart ship carried a cargo of good nutrition! 
The name may sound a bit nostalgic, for 
it’s called Luxury Liner Salad. For a wavy 
green sea, use curly lettuce or chicory. Hol- 
low out an unpeeled cucumber (reserving 
the pulp for your next tossed salad) and 
use the shell for the hull of the ship. (This 
is not to be eaten.) Fill the hull level-full 
with diced apple, flavored with cinnamon. 
Halve a brick of cream cheese lengthwise 
and place on the apple for a super-struc- 
ture. When ready to serve, use two mara- 
schino cherries or two carrot sections for 
funnels and two toothpicks for masts. The 
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good ship is now ready to dock at your 
children’s party table. 








BLACK-EYED SUSAN 
Black-Eyed Susan Salad is the name of 
this sunny flower plate. The center is a 


peach half, the hollow filled with a stuffed, 


prune. Peeled orange sections are used for 
the radiating petals, and the stem is a cel- 
ery stalk. Shredded lettuce for grass, and 
a few pieces of Romaine for leaves add fin- 
ishing touches. . 





Any favorite dressing can be served sep- 
arately with all of these picture salads. 


MORE IDEAS 


Here are some more suggestions—old and 
new—for making salads to tempt young 
appetites: ° 

Cut slices of tomato aspic into amusing 
shapes with cookie cutters, and serve on 
crisp lettuce. 

Or make a candle salad, using a slice of 
pineapple for the base of the candlestick, 
and a ring of green pepper or an orange 
slice for the handle. Stand half a banana 
upright in the center of the pineapple, top 
with a maraschino cherry for the flame, and 
let your favorite dressing drip down the 
sides. 

Orange shells provide a decorative and ap- 
petizing touch for a children’s luncheon, 
either hollowed out as baskets, or with 
faces cut in the skin to make miniature 
jack-o’-lanterns. Fruit salad is used as the 
filling for both of these. 

Another surprise salad which children es- 
pecially like is one made to look like a 
bunch of grapes. Spread pear halves with 
softened cream cheese, and cover them 
with halves of grapes. Arrange on a plate 
with a sprig of green leaves at the large 
end of the pear, to add a realistic touch to 
the “bunch.” 
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$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


Recipes and Suggestions for these columns 
are contributed by Sunset Readers. Send in 
your discoveries of new ways to use the fine 
flavors of Tea Garden delicacies in meal 
preparation. For every idea used we pay 
$5.00. Include the name of your Tea Garden 
Grocer, address your entry: Tea Garden 
Products Co., 755 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 


No urging is needed to get the family of Mrs. 
L. E. Stewart, of Orange, California, to eat 
more cereal—when she serves it this way! 





Tea Garden Oatmeal Squares 


1 cup shortening 1 teaspoon baking 


lg teaspoon almond powder 

flavoring 1% teaspoon salt 
ly teaspoon vanilla 14 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% cup honey 4 teaspoon cloves 
% cup quick oatmeal 1 egg. lightly beaten 
1% cup sifted flour % cup Tea Garden 


Preserves 


Cream shortening and extracts; add 
honey gradually, beat until fluffy. Com- 
bine oatmeal with sifted dry ingredients 
and add, alternately with the beaten 
egg, to creamed shortening. Place *4 of 
batter in a well-oiled 8x8 pan, spread 
with your favorite Tea Garden Pre- 
serves and cover with remaining batter. 
Bake in a hot (400°) oven for 30 min- 
utes. Turn out on oiled paper and when 
cool cut in squares. 











There are two kinds of Tea Garden Syrup, 
and* both are “delicious! Tea Garden Drips 
has a distinctively different flavor, a rich, 
amber goodness . . . mediumly thick, does 
not soak into pancakes. Tea Garden Cane 
and Maple Syrup is lighter in color, thinner 
—a delicate blend with pure maple sugar. 
Either syrup can be used in making delicious 
little cinnamon rolls as does Mrs. W. Black- 


field of San Anselmo, California. 





Superb Cinnamon Rolls 


Mix your favorite baking powder bis- 
cuit recipe. Roll the dough about %4 
inch thick. Spread with cinnamon and 
sugar, roll and slice (like a jelly roll). 
Place each slice in a well-oiled muffin 
tin. Bake 15 minutes in a hot (400°) 
oven, remove and pour over each roll 
one teaspoonful of Tea Garden Syrup 
(tablespoonful if pans are large size). 
Replace in oven for an additional 5 
minutes. 











Tea Garden Preserves and jelly have true, 
natural fruit flavors because they’re made as 
you would make them at home—of fine table 
fruits, orchard fresh and ripe, cooked slowly 
in small batches. 


This recipe, sent by Mrs. Wm. A. MacFar- 
land, Jr., of Inglewood, California, uses Tea 
Garden Preserves to glorify stale bread. (It 
should be 2 or 3 days old.) 


— 





Jiffy Coffee Cake 
Make sandwiches of stale bread, spread 
with butter or margarine and Tea Gar- 
den Preserves. Trim crusts and cut into 
quarters. Brush sides and top with 
beaten egg to which has been added 1 
tablespoon Tea Garden Syrup. Then 
dust each “cake” with crumbly mixture 
of: % cup brown sugar, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 1 tablespoon butter or margarine. 
Press extra crumbs onto tops. Bake in 
a moderate oven until nicely browned. 











A warm weather dessert, that can be made a 
day ahead, piled into sherbet glasses and 
tucked into the refrigerator, ready to serve, 
is this one sent by Mrs. Arthur Heywood of 
Oakland, California. Tea Garden Syrup gives 
it such a delicious flavor that guests always 
ask for the recipe. 





Tea Garden Symphony 
1 tablespoon gelatine 3 eggs, beaten 
\% cup cold water separately 
1 cup Tea Garden 1% cups whipped 


Syrup evaporated milk 
1 teaspoon maple % cup broken walnut 
flavoring meats (optional) 


Dissolve gelatine in water. Bring syrup 
and flavoring to a boil, add the soaked 
gelatine and stir mixture into the beaten 
egg yolks. Fold jn stiffly beaten egg 
whites and the whipped evaporated 
milk (or coffee cream). Walnut meats 
are an addition ... if you can get them! 

















A sparkling row of Tea Garden Delicacies 
on your kitchen shelf, with your other 
staples, will help you pack more attractive 
lunch boxes, plan more interesting meals. 
You can always depend upon the unrivaled 
excellence of Tea Garden Products. 


TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
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ANGELS of the 


AEF 


Serving the tuna you couldn’t 





buy.. .to wounded soldiers 


at overseas 
hospitals 









“...no glamour, no glory nor medals... 
but these gallant American girls will 
atways be heroines in our hearts, ‘writes 
a“Sarge” after his recovery at an over- 
seas base. 


Ovr wounded heroes deserve the 
best ... and they're getting it. Both 
the Army and the Navy are ordering 
large quantities of tuna... as “hos- 
pital rations” for overseas. Rich in 
concentrated food value . . . delicate 
and delicious . . . containing Vita- 
mins“A” and“D,” these quality tunas 
are extremely valuable in hospital 
diets. So, if you occasionally have 
difficulty in getting these famous 
brands, remember that you are shar- 
ing them with “our boys” in some 
far-distant hospital base. We know 
you'd want them to come first! 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminal Island, California 





= 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS _- 


WHITE, STAR| 










Solid pack or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 


TEAS yAr 


Nd 


GRATED TUNA 
You are an American 
...buy WAR BONDS! 
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GOOD IDEAS 


Sunset Readers Offer Their 
Housekeeping Suggestions 


mt, Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better homemaking are always 
welcome. 

IRONING HELPS 
Keep a package of press-on mending tape 
and a small pair of scissors by your ironing 
board, and mend small tears as you iron.— 
M. A. R., San Anselmo, Calif. 
A handy ironing board “attachment” is a 
small comb, useful for combing out fringes 
on table cloths, napkins, etc. while damp, 
and easily handled —B. V., Los Angeles. 
If your iron has become discolored, and 
sticks to the clothes, pour a little salt over 
a newspaper and run the iron back and 
forth over the salt until it becomes smooth 
and bright.—B. C., Los Angeles. 





LAPEL VASE 

A miniature vase for keeping your bouton- 
niere fresh can be made from the top of a 
discarded fountain pen. Choose a top 
which has a clip on it; clean it thoroughly, 
and coat the inside with melted paraffin to 
prevent leakage. Inverted, and filled with 
water, it may be fastened to the lapel by a 
pin passed underneath the clip. Men, too, 
can use this container by fastening ‘it to 
the underside of the lapel, at the button- 
hole. The flower stem is passed through 
the buttonhole into the water—E. L. J., 
Alameda, Calif. 


FRIEND SAVER 


When I borrow a book I make a brown 
paper cover for it. On the outside, I write 
the title, and the owner’s name. This keeps 
the book from being put on the shelf and 
forgotten. If you will try this, you will find 
your friends more willing to lend you their 
favorite volumes.—L. M., Pasadena, Calif. 
(Ep. It might be a good idea to write the 
date on which the book was borrowed, too!) 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Soiled venetian blinds will look like new 
again if you will remove them from the 
frames and immerse them in a bathtub 
filled with warm soapsuds. Go over them 
with a brush, rinse under the shower, and 
dry with a Turkish towel. Let them hang 
down at the windows until the tapes are 











SEW A FINE SEAM! 

Don’t treat sewing machines sew- 
sew! Oil and clean regularly. First, 
brush out dust, lint. Remove old, 
‘gummy oil deposits with kerosene, 
stitch rapidly on wastecloth, wipe 
off excess oil. Apply one drop sew- 
ing machine oil wherever indicated. 
Use grease, not oil, on motor. 





Got a spare room that has become a 
“glory hole,” overflowing with extra 
furniture, trunks, boxes? Let Lyon pick 
them up and store them for you. Then 
rent the room to an essential war 
worker. It will mean welcome extra 
money for you—and it'll help him to 
stay on the job and finish the job! 





A LONG SHIRT TALE! 


To get long wear from men’s shirts, 
turn frayed collars. If cuffs fray, snip 
off ragged edge, turn under, sew up 
again. Before laundering, turn up 
collar. Don’t starch non-wilt collars 
or bleach colored shirts. For appear- 
ance and wear, buy pre-shrunk shirts. 
Listen to Andy and Virginia, 4:30 


p.m., Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, over the Blue Network 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 
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dry, to prevent wrinkles. (They soon dry 
at room temperature.) This works equally 
well with either wooden or metal blinds.— 
R. E. D., Seattle. 


WARM WEATHER NOTE 
Keep your favorite warm weather cologne 
in the refrigerator. It’s a grand ice-cold 
pick-up following a shower.—G. B.,. Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
STEP SAVER 

On the back of my baby’s high chair I fas- 
tened a small towel rack on which to hang 
a wash cloth and towel and a bib. It saves 
me many steps.—R. C. S., Berkeley. Calif. 


GOOD MEASURES 
Keep a set of plastic measuring spoons in 
your medicine chest. They will insure an 
accurate dose, and protect your silver 
spoons from the tarnish which some medi- 


cines cause.—S. M. B., Palm City, Calif. 


If the doctor prescribes a teaspoon of medi- 
cine for your tiny baby, it’s a good idea to 
fill a medicine dropper with the medicine. 
Lay the baby down, put the dropper in the 
corner of his mouth, and squeeze the bulb 
gently. The medicine will slip down easily, 
and the baby will not choke on it.—M. S., 
Upland, Calif. 


CATSUP SALVAGE 

When the contents of the catsup bottle 
have been exhausted, you can still salvage 
some for a delicious French dressing. Add 
oil, vinegar, seasonings, and herbs in the 
correct proportions to the empty bottle 
and shake vigorously. —R. A. A., Boulder 
City, Nev. 





KITCHEN GADGET 

I have a small piece of plywood, 12” x 20”, 
fastened on the kitchen wall in a conven- 
ient place. On this are two rows of hooks, 
placed 7 inches apart, with the hooks 3 
inches apart in each row. From these hooks 
hang a small screwdriver, flashlight, whisk 
broom, kitchen shears, etc. A small hand- 
bag mirror is glued to the center for a dec- 
orative touch.—E. M. D., Seattle. 


TOOTH PASTE TIP 
If you’re in a hurry, use tooth paste and a 
discarded tooth brush to shine up a piece 
of costume jewelry.—W. S., Kent, Wash. 


HAT RACK 

I cover quart milk cartons with attractive 
wallpaper and use them as hat racks for 
the baby’s bonnets—A. G. W., Culver 
City, Calif. 

(Ev.—A little sand or bird gravel in the 
bottom of the carton will keep it from tip- 
ping and make it heavy enough to hold 
adults’ hats.) 
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USE THIS RECIPE 
for FRESH PEACH JAM 


4 Cups Ground Peaches 
6 Cups Sugar 

V4 Cup Lemon Juice 
| Package M.C.P. Pectin 





Wash, peel, and remove pits from 
4 pounds fully ripe peaches; grind 
the fruit. Measure exactly 4 level 


water to fill out last cup, if neces- 
sary) in a large kettle. Add the 
M.C.P. Pectin and lemon juice, 
stir well and bring to a boil, stir- 
ring constantly. NOW, add the 
sugar (which has been previously 
measured), continue stirring, and 
bring to a full rolling boil. BOIL 
EXACTLY 4 MINUTES. Re- 
move from fire, let boil subside, 
stir and skim by turns for 5 min- 
utes. Pour into sterilized jars, al- 
lowing 12-inch space for sealing 
with fresh paraffin. 















cups of the ground peaches (add | 
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EVEN YOUNG DAUGHTERS 
CAN MAKE DELICIOUS 
JAMS and JELLIES with 


M.C.P. PECTIN 


We ..anyone can use the tested, easy-to- 
follow M.C.P. PECTIN recipes to make 
energy-rich jams and jellies which are such a 
valuable addition to wartime food supplies. 
Homemade jams, especially, are delicious, 
wholesome spreads which save precious 
“points” and are far more economical than 
butter or margarine. 


M.C.P. PECTIN saves you time and work... 
jells more fruit or juice and sugar than any 
other pectin you can buy...doesn’t “boil 
away” costly ingredients. M.C.P. recipes 
eliminate guesswork... prevent spoilage due 
to too short a boil... and, because this de- 
pendable pectin is colorless, odorless and 
tasteless...you can always be sure of jams 
and jellies with pure, natural fruit and berry 
flavor. 


























JELLS MORE FRUIT OR JUICE 
AND SUGAR THAN ANY OTHER 
PECTIN YOU CAN BUY 








SAVE FOOD=-BUY WAR BONDS 
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ANTRY PIRATE “Senior-Senior’ 

knows what’s good. Many’s the 
secret expedition he makes to the chest 
of Pirates’ Gold. 

For these rich crunchy graham 
crackers are made from nourishing 
grain, rich molasses, pure vegetable 
shortening and plenty of honey. 

There's a lot of energy for old and 
young in Pirates’ Gold. Serve with 
fruit for a top rate dessert. Gobble up 
a fistful of them with a big glass of 
milk for a swell quickie lunch. 

Sold in two sizes. Buy the big econ- 
omy package and you won't run out so 
soon, It will save you money and extra 
trips to the grocer. Ask for Pirates’ 
Gold Graham Crackers today. 








“SPANISH DOUBLOONS” 


hem — | 
kage! Savet 
a big pile of gleam: | 


ash 
ing pirates d. Put your real ¢ 
in 
in War Stamps. 
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VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. C. 
And Sunset Readers’ Homes 


REPAIR NOTE 
If one of your favorite kettles, which must 
last for the duration, has sprung a leak, in- 
sert the dome half of a small snap fastener 
into the hole and hammer it flat. It works 
like a rivet —R. M., Bakersfield, Calif. 


REMINDER 
Don’t forget that it’s a time and fuel saver 
to remove meat or fowl! from the refriger- 
ator in time for it to come to room tem- 
perature before being cooked —W. H. S., 
San Leandro, Calif. 


LEFTOVER BATTER 
I always save leftover waffle or pancake 
batter in the refrigerator. I dip sandwiches 
of all kinds (leftover ones or fresh ones 
made on purpose) into this batter, and fry 
in a skillet until they are brown on both 
sides. They are really delicious.—J. T., 


Oakland, Calif. 





FOR EASIER MAILING 


If you are sending much needed razor 
blades overseas, you'll find them easier to 
mail if you will remove them from the 
package and paste them flat on one half of 
a piece of cardboard. Fold the other half 
over, and fit into an envelope.—L. J. L., 
San Francisco. 


USE IT UP 
Salvage that old shower curtain, and use 
the good parts for waterproof slips for 
baby’s pillows. Smaller pieces, bound with 
bias tape, make excellent spill-proof bibs. 


—L.S.M., Fresno, Calif. 


WINDOW DRESSING 
Because so much fabric is being used for 
various purposes by the armed forces, there 
is less available for curtain materials. This 
being the case, it is important to know how 
to care for the curtains you already have. 
Recent experiments under the supervision 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture have 
brought out some interesting facts about 
curtain wear. Long exposure to sunlight 
proved to be the chief cause of deteriora- 
tion of cotton window curtains, with heat 
and moisture as contributing factors. Thus 
curtains at south windows often go to 
pieces before those on north windows. It’s 
a good idea to shift curtains occasionally 
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SMARTEN UP PLAIN ROOMS 
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READY-PASTED BORDERS 
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Guaranteed 
washable! 
Colors will 
not fade 
Use around 
doors, mirrors, 
pictures, 
cabinets,etc. 





Patented paste on back J) 
Guaranteed to - 
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Costs as little as 15¢ per 12 ft. Roll 
AT CHAIN, DRUG, HARDWARE, DEPT., 
WALLPAPER STORES EVERYWHERE 


United Wall Paper Factories, Inc. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Wallpaper 
and Ready-Pasted Decorations. 
Headquarters, Chicago 24, Illinois. 





COPYRIGHT 1944, UNITED WALLPAPER FACTORIES, INC. 
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from one side of the house to another, or 
to turn them from top to bottom to equal- 
ize the exposure. Cotton curtains of coarse, 
hard twisted yarns withstand the effects of 
sunlight better than those of softer yarn, 
and mercerized fabrics are more durable 
than unmercerized. Unbleached materials 
are more lasting than bleached ones, and 
dark-colored cloth withstands sun and 
weather better than that of lighter color. 


REPAIR THAT FAUCET! 
It takes only 90 drops a minute to waste 
350 gallons of precious hot water in a 
month! How are the faucets at your house? 


BW 







@ UNSCREW HERE 
QM REPLACE WASHER 


SALVAGE NOTES 
After you have rendered bits of fat for sal- 
vage, get the last remaining oil out of them 
by pressing them down in the potato ricer 
—you'll add quite a bit more to your total 
saved. —R. M., Hollywood, Calif. 
(Ep. The remaining cracklings are good in 
muffins or other hot breads.) 
After you have used all the shortening from 
the jar, fill it with boiling water, and let it 
cool. A layer of shortening will rise to the 
top and you can remove it easily, for the 
fat-salvage container. The jar will be easier 


to wash, too.—H. H., Chico, Calif. 


CONSIDER DEHYDRATION 

This year, more than ever, it is important 
that every bit of that Victory garden crop 
be preserved for the winter ahead. Instead 
of canning all your fruits and vegetables, 
why not try dehydrating some of them. For 
a complete dehydration primer, see the 
June, 1943, issue of Sunset. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from your State 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


REPAIR TIP 
If your felt paper rug pad becomes torn or 
ragged near the edges, pull the tears to- 
gether carefully and join them with strips 
of 2-inch gummed paper tape. This will 
prolong the life of the pad indefinitely — 
D. McC., Orosi, Calif. 


BUTTER STRETCHER 
I divide the week’s supply of butter into 
eight equal parts. I use one section each 
day, and the extra eighth part takes care of 
guests, or a meal where just a little more 
butter makes a lot of difference —J. M. C., 
Olympia, Wash. 


CURLER REPAIR 
When the rubber tips on my metal hair 
curlers wore out, I renewed them by cut- 
ting new ones from a five-cent eraser. Split 
the eraser through lengthwise and cross- 
wise, and shape small circles with a sharp 
knife. They may then be pierced, and slip- 
ped into place —R. M. B., Pasadena, Calif. 
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HINTS ON HOW TO USE NATURE'S MOST NEARLY PERFECT FOOD 


How to fit Bossy 
into your budget 


Nutrition experts say, Spend from !/s 
to '/4 of your food budget for milk and 
milk products.” Suspect us of mercen- 
ary motives if you will—we still think 
it a good idea. Penny for penny and 
pound for pound, no other food’s as 
economical as milk. Golden State Lab- 
oratory’s food scientists thought it wise 
to add extra vitamins to milk. They de- 











veloped Golden-V Vitamin Milk. Two 
glasses give full minimum daily require- 
ments of seven essential vitamins — 
plus all of milk’s natural benefits. Thus, 
when you buy Golden-V you budget 
Bossy for double duty—economically. 


What’s cooking with the vitamins? 


Cook with Golden-V and retain the lion's 
share of its seven essential vitamins—and 
enjoy delightful dishes with new flavor 
and golden-rich color. The secret is in. 
“Golden-V Vitamin Recipes.” To get your 
free copy, drop a card today to the Golden 
State Experimental Kitchen, 425 Battery 








1 tsp. plain gelatin 
Y4 cup cold water 
1% cups Golden-V 
| cup celery, finely chopped 
Yo cup pickle relish 


1. Soak gelatin in cold water. Heat 
Golden-V; do not boil. Add to gel- 
atin. Stir until dissolved. Chill until 
of syrupy consistency. 2. Beat with 
rotary beater until foamy. Add celery, 
pickle relish, mayonnaise, olives, 


% cup sugar 

2 tbsp. cornstarch 

I tsp. grated orange rind 
I cup Golden-V 


f. Mix sugar and cornstarch. Add 
orange rind. Gradually stir in Gold- 
en-V. Cook over direct heat until 
mixture thickens, stirring constantly. 
2. Beat egg yolks well. Add a small 
amount of hot mixture to yolks and 
stir into remaining hot mixture. Con- 
tinue cooking until thick. Remove 
from heat. Add butter, salt, and 1% 





Try these interesting recipes on a hot day. 
building nourishment and unusual vitamin value, too. 


SUMMER TUNA SALAD 


I tsp. salt 


Street, San Francisco, 11. 


They're packed with energy- 
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Yo cup mayonnaise | 
V4 cup chopped olives l 
| 7-oz. can tuna, flaked | 
Yo tsp. paprika | 
Ya cup catsup | 
tuna, popes, catsup, and salt. 3. Turn | 
into individual molds or large ring | 
mold. Chill until firm. Serve with | 
mayonnaise to which a little lemon | 
juice has been added. | 
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| 
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| 
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FROZEN ORANGE CUSTARD 


2 eggs, separated 
I tsp. butter 

Ve tsp. salt 

12 cups Golden-V 


cups of Golden-V. 3. Pour into re- 
frigerator tray and place in freezing 
unit. When frozen, return to bowl 
and beat with rotary beater until light 
and creamy. 4. Fold in stiffly beacen 
egg whites. Return to tray and freeze 
until firm. Frozen Orange Pudding 
will be creamier if saved soon after 
it is well frozen. 





GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, LTD., 425 Battery St., San Francisco, (Il), Calif. 
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When two old-time favorite condi- 
ments get together, you've got an ex- 
citing combination for any main-course 
dish. Spice-up rationed meals with 
Best Foods Mustard-with-Horseradish. 
Use it on all foods on which you for- 
merly used ordinary mustard. 


4RY BEST FOODS 


MUSTARD | 
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JAMS, PRESERVES 
& CONSERVES 


7. ovp and familiar art of preserving is 
not sacred to science. Thanks to research, 
it’s quite probable that you can make an 
even better jar of jam than your grand- 
mother did. The techniques recommended 
here by Bernice Redington of Berkeley, 
California, who speaks from experience in 
both the research laboratory and the home 
kitchen, will bring you up to date. 


JAM 
First, there’s jam. A good jam will have: 

A color that is true to the original fruit. 
2. A flavor that is still a fragrance. 

8. A measured sweetness that accentuates 
rather than conceals the fruitiness. 

The following pointers will help you 
achieve perfection, whatever kind of jam 
you plan to make: 

Although the usual proportion of sugar 
to prepared fruit is -— for cup, good jam 
can be made using 34 cup sugar to each 
cup of mashed, crushed, or ground fruit. 
In fact, cutting down on the sugar tends 
to accentuate the natural fruit flavor-— 
obviously an advantage. 

Half of the sugar m&y be replaced by 
honey, if desired. But be sure that the 
honey is mild-flavored; otherwise it may 
end up by out-flavoring the fruit. A fourth 
of the sugar may be replaced by corn syrup, 
but the jam won’t thicken quite as well as 
jam made with all sugar, or be as sweet. 
8. If your sugar supply won’t permit you 
to make jam right now, can the fruit with 
little or no water, and make it up into jam 
later on as your sugar supply permits. 
+. In order to avoid the necessity of over- 
cooking, which destroys the natural color 
and flavor of the fruit, don’t cook more 
than 2 quarts of jam at a time, and use a 
wide, shallow kettle. Stir constantly dur- 
ing boiling to prevent scorching. A wooden 
spoon is not recommended; it may be a 
source of mold contamination. 

5. Jam can be baked in the oven in shal- 
low pans—pudding pans or glass casseroles 
—instead of boiled. Start it at 325°, and 
when the jam begins to boil a little around 
the edges, reduce the heat to 275°. The 
time required for thickening will be about 
1 hour, or longer if the fruit is very juicy 
and the pan is deep. No stirring is needed. 

Authorities advise discarding any jam 
that shows signs of mold—its greatest 
enemy. The surest way to prevent mold is 
to use fruit jars as the containers for your 
jam, and process the hot, filled jars in the 


boiling-water bath, just as you would can- 
ned fruit. Allow 20 minutes for pints, 30 
minutes for quarts. 

Here are some excellent jam recipes: 


PLUM JAM 

Use plums that are not too ripe. Small, 
bright red seedling plums are especially 
good; they produce a sharp-flavored jam 
that is delicious with meat or game. 

1 quart ground red, yellow, or purple plums 

3 cups sugar 
To prepare plums: Pit, and run through 
food chopper, using coarse knife. Include 
the skins, as they will contribute both fla- 
vor and color. 
Combine plums and sugar, heat slowly, and 
boil to the desired thickness. Or, bake as 
directed above. Seal like canned fruit in 
hot, sterilized jars, and process in the boil- 
ing-water bath. 


18-MINUTE STIRRED BERRY JAM 
Any berries except strawberries can be used 
in this jam, provided that they are firm- 
ripe, not overripe. Wild blackberries, half 
red and half black, are particularly good; 
wild blackcaps and a few salmon and 
thimbleberries may be included. Roadside 
blackberries (the kind that were originally 
cultivated and then left to their own de- 
vices) are satisfactory, but at least half 
of them should be on the dark red side 
rather than fully ripe. Not-too-ripe rasp- 
berries are also delicious here. 

1 quart mashed berries 

3 cups sugor 
Boil and stir the mashed berries 6 minutes; 
add sugar; boil and stir another 6 minutes. 
Remove from heat; stir about 6 minutes, or 
until jam thickens. (If it doesn’t thicken 
in the pan while still hot, heat again, boil 
another few minutes, and then repeat the 
stirring process.) Seal hot in sterilized jars 
and process in the boiling-water bath. 
Note: This jam cannot be baked. 

PRESERVES 

Time is the essence of success in preparing 
fruit preserves—whole or carefully cut 
pieces of fruit, surrounded by a clear, 
honey-like syrup. You have to persuade 
the fruit, gently but firmly, to trade its 
natural juice for a diet of sugar. It’s this 
increase in sugar, plus the surrounding 
syrup, which is too sweet to ferment, that 
makes preserves keep. Processing in the 
boiling-water bath is recommended. Allow 
20 minutes for pints, 30 minutes for quarts. 


Preserves are distinctly a wartime luxury, 
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and your sugar ration won’t provide many. 
‘If you are able to “afford” a few jars, you 
will enjoy this recipe: 


PEACH PRESERVES 

Only perfect fruit belongs in preserves; it 
should be firm-ripe, at the peak of color 
and flavor. 

Use 1 pound of sugar for each pound of 
prepared fruit. Wash fruit gently and pare 
without scalding. Cut small fruit in halves, 
larger fruit in quarters or slices. Put some 
of the sugar in the bottom of a pan (an 
aluminum dripping pan is a good utensil 
for this purpose). Carefully lay the fruit 
on top of the sugar, and cover with the re- 
maining sugar. Cover the pan, and let stand 
half a day or overnight in a cool place. 
Then, heat up gently and simmer until the 
sugar is dissolved. Cover again and let 
stand another half day, then boil gently 
until syrup is as thick as honey. Let stand 
overnight or another half day to plump, lift 
fruit to hot, sterilized jars, boil up syrup, 
pour over the fruit, and process in boiling- 
water bath. 


CONSERVES 
Conserves combine the fruitiness of jam 
with the sections of fruit and honey-like 
syrup seen in preserves. They may also 
contain bits of orange or lemon peel, dried 
fruit, or nut meats. Conserves may be 
boiled or baked (see note on baking jam, 
above), and should be processed like jam 
and preserves. 
Here are two good recipes: 


GRAPE CONSERVE 
Concord, Island Belle, or any dark, slip- 
skin grapes can be used here. 
quarts stemmed grapes, not too ripe 
cup seedless or seeded raisins 


4 cups sugar 
cup coarsely chopped walnut meats 


~nN 


— 


VY teaspoon salt 

Wash grapes well, drain, and snap off skins. 
Grind skins. Boil up pulp and force through 
sieve to take out seeds. Mix sieved pulp 
with ground skins and raisins, and simmer 
10 minutes. Add sugar and boil or bake 
until almost thick. Add nut meats, cook 
10 minutes longer, then pour into hot, ster- 
ilized jars. Process in boiling-water bath. 
Note: If grapes are too ripe to taste sharp, 
_ remove seeds from a small lemon and grind 
it with the grape skins. 


TOMATO CONSERVE 
2 quarts sliced, peeled tomatoes 
1 cup ground citrus fruit (lemon, orange, 
grapefruit, or any combination of them) 
2 cups seedless raisins, golden bleach preferred 
6 cups sugar 
1 cup walnut meats or almonds (may be 
omitted) 
Y% teaspoon salt, if nuts are added 
Simmer tomatoes and citrus fruits, covered, 
30 minutes. Add raisins; simmer 10 minutes. 
Add sugar and boil until almost thick 
enough to sheet (i.e., fall in a sheet rather 
than in drops) from cooking spoon. Then 
add salt and nuts, and cook to sheet stage. 
Pour into hot, sterilized jars, and process 
in the boiling-water bath. 
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UE * 
Says Durkee’s Troco Margarine is 


made by an improved process 
that churns the pure, nutritious 
vegetable oils right in with the 
fresh, pasteurized skim milk. IN 
foods and ON them, you'll love 
the flavor of Durkee’s Troco 
Margarine. 
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One of the Basic 7 Foods 
recommended in the U.S, 
Food Nutrition Rules. 
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TAKE A GROCER’S 
TIP ON CANNING 


Never skimp on quali- 
ty. Use the best fresh 
fruits. Stick to the kind 
of sugar home canners 
have long preferred. A 
good safe rule to go by: 
be sure its pure cane 
sugar, insistonCand H. 











Burgundy 
Sauterne 












Pale Dry Sherry 
Madeira 
Muscatel 













BE SURE IT’S 
PURE CANE SUGAR 


You will be proud to serve these Croix 
Royale table and dessert wines. Produced 
by old world methods from choicest grapes 
grown in the fabulous San Joaquin valiey. 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIF 
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WHAT IS THIS 
ZONE-CONDITIONING ? 


) 

so OUR REQUIREMENTS for wear- 
ability and simplicity of construction, 
designer Jan Reiner blueprinted the roll- 
around shown here. 
The actual amount of lumber required is 
small. If you can’t use a saw, get your lum- 


A fair question, Sir... ms Seale in mel 
and important to your post- Sd coy PULIPILE Pep Try TT 
war home building or re- NX ag 
modeling plans. 





Payne ZONE-CONDITIONING 
+. . is tomorrow’s successor 
to old-fashioned central heat- 
ing. Healthful circulation of 
fresh air . . . gas-heated in 
winter ... controlled by zones 
or individual rooms. 


Folder on request 


Ask your PAYNE dealer or write to us, 
address below. * We're busy now with 
war production. But new, even finer 
PAYNE Furnaces will be ready, after 
victory, featuring years-ahead Zone- 
Conditioned heating and ventilation. 


© 944 Pave RNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 





Payne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


PAYNEHEAT | 


30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP a ay 
































you witt Zone-Condition 
YOUR HOME OF TOMORROW 
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SCOTCH TRIPLE-ACTION CLEANSER 
works fast because it combines the 
gentle sudsing action of soap, with the O 
energetic scouring action of powder” 
Cuts through scorch, grease, stickiness 
and grime—washes the residue away 
in triple-quick time. Look for SCOTCH 
CLEANSER in the handy zip-open pack- 
age. Get the speedy scouring powder 
that cleans, ‘as it scours, as it shines. 
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ber dealer or a friend with a workshop to 
cut each piece to exact length. Here is a 
list of materials: 

2 pieces 2”x6"x6’6” for frame 

2 pieces 2”x4"x26” for wheel base 

2 pieces 114” round—25” for frame base 

1 piece 144” round—32” for axle 

2 pieces 1”x3”x25” for back braces 

1 piece 2”x2”x22” for back support 

1 piece 1”x12”x13” for back support 

1 piece 1”x4”x13” for back support 

1 piece 1”x2”x24” for leg brace 

2 pieces 2”x4”x10” for legs 

2 pieces 2”x12”x12” for wheels 

2 strap hinges 114” wide for frame 

2 cabinet hinges for back support 

100 ft. of window sash cord 
Frame. The side pieces are 2x6 surfaced 
four sides. (Finished measurement 144x 
5%.) At wheel end, the side pieces are tip 
sawed or band sawed to form the back. 
Bracing. Two 114” round cross-bars are fit- 
ted into the frame, glued and wedged. A 
1x2 braces the front legs. A 2x2 crosspiece 
supports brace for the back. 
Wheels. If you can’t get wheels cut from 
one-piece of 2x12, assemble them from 
smaller pieces. Glue and dowel them to- 
gether and tie with crosspieces. 
To receive the wheels, 2x4s 26 inches long 
and shaped as diagrammed are nailed to 
the frame pieces. An axle of 144” round, 
32 inches long, goes through the pieces and 
receives the wheels. 
Adjustable back. The back is braced by two 
pieces of 1x3 mortised into the frame. One 
piece of 1x4 notched at 3” intervals is cen- 
tered to receive the adjustable support. 
Height is regulated by a triangular brace 
of 1-inch material hinged to the 2x2 cross- 
piece. 
Rope. Holes are bored in the frame at 3- 
inch intervals and notches are cut every 3 
inches in cross-bars to secure rope lacing. 


UPHOLSTERY 

To make a boxed pillow, cut two pieces of 
fabric the required size, for the top and 
bottom, allowing 1% inch on all sides for 
seams. Cut a long strip of fabric, about 
3% inches wide (width depends upon how 
deep you want the finished pillow to be) . 
This strip should be long enough to reach 
around all four sides of the top. Sew this 
boxing strip between the top and bottom 
panels, leaving a long opening at the back 
for stuffing. The pillow may be finished 
plain, or welting cord or fringe may be 
stitched into the seams so that it will be 
on the right side when the pillow is turned. 
Another decorative, touch may be given by 
binding the seams on the right side with 
bias tape. Use very strong thread for seams. 
Kapok (if obtainable) or cotton batting 
are used for stuffing. Moss stuffing (pur- 
chased from an upholstery supply house) 
packed between the layers of cotton will 
make a more springy pillow. 

To convert an ordinary pillow into a boxed 
one, simply make the box according to di- 
rections above, and insert the pillow. Be 
sure to give the box a snug fit, so that the 
pillow will fit tightly into it. 











1S YOUR WATER HEATER 


‘OVERWORKED ? 





















































Overwork will cut months off 
your heater’s life With heaters 
Toh -lolet dol-Me tele elosde (oe t-em colt Ml 
be wise to make your heater 
last through the duration... by 
jo) do) (aot bbe le MBI ab ide) oe Moh'4-) ako) aa 


Here's what causes “heater 
fatigue,’ and how you can 
cure it: 


]. LIME AND RUST IN THE TANK. 
Sediment acts as an insulator, 
stands between the heat in the 
burner and the water in the 
tank, so that it takes more fuel 
to heat the water. Result: 
Higher fuel bills, greater “heat 
wear on the surface of the 
tank. CURE: Drain the tank 
once a month. 

2. LEAKY FAUCETS. Le 


s Zoh bb al elelot t=) aide) diabolo Moh ass asteel= 


iks keep 
to heat water you don’t use. 
CURE: Stop faucet leaks by 
installing top-quality faucet 
washers throughout the house. 
A few Day & Night water heat 
ers—America’s finest—are be- 
bole mp eslote(=Im (ols d=) 9) (olei-Mnt ele\-1-I Cole) 
far gone to repair. If yours is a 
“total casualty,” call your Day 
& Night dealer for help in get- 
itbele Mem ol-hume) oleae -WDlog me | ple sel: 
costs no more, yet gives you 
more hot water, longer life, 
guaranteed service. 
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WATER **° SPACE HEATERS 
WATER COOLERS 


DAY & NIGHT MFG. CO. 


MONROVIA CALIFORNIA 
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Monthly Payment 
FHA Loans 


are made by this bank for 
as much as 80% of the 
appraised value of homes 
and for as long as 20 years. 
Call at any office for 


full information. 


AMERICAN 
PRUS] 
COMPANY 


S1ACE IdS4 





HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Many Offices Serving Northern California 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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PICNICUES 


Some Recipes for Indoor- 
Outdoor Barbecue Cookery 


().. E upon a time a very fancy grill and 
very thick steaks were considered the re- 
quirements of a barbecue party. Actually, 
of course, you need neither. Low-point, in- 
expensive cuts of meat can be made ten- 
der and delicious by proper preparation; 
and any fireplace, or even your kitchen 
range, can be used for the barbecuing. 
Gladys and Davenport Phelps of San Fran- 
cisco share with us the secrets of barbe- 
cuing low-point meat, and plans for a party 
which they call a “picnicue.” 

Two days before the picnicue, purchase 6 
pounds of beef short ribs cut about 3 inches 
long. (This will serve 8.) Marinate the 
meat for 48 hours in the following mixture: 
No. 2 can (21/2 cups) tomato juice 

tablespoon sugar 

teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

teaspoon each: ginger and allspice 

teaspoon celery salt 

cup vinegar 


a Sa 


J 


Put in the refrigerator and turn the meat 
frequently. For the last 4 hours, remove 
from the refrigerator and add 1 finely- 
chopped onion and a cut clove of garlic. 


Remove the meat from the marinade, and 
pot-roast it until almost tender in a Dutch 
oven on top of the stove or in a covered 
roasting pan in the oven. Use a minimum 
of water, and keep the heat low. 


Meantime, strain the marinade and discard 
the onion and garlic. Mix % cup of marin- 
ade with 44 cup of salad oil or drippings to 
baste the meat while barbecuing. Use the 
rest of the marinade to make the following 
sauce to serve with the meat: Sauté a 
finely chopped onion until brown; add the 
marinade and 1 teaspoon each of powdered 
oregano and cominos. If these are not avail- 
able, substitute 2 teaspoons of chili powder. 
Boil the sauce down until it is about half 
the original volume. 


Lamb shanks, or lamb breast cut in pieces 
four ribs wide, can also be picnicued. For 
variety, try this marinade when you are 
using lamb: Combine 1 cup orange juice 
with 4% cup lemon juice and 2 tablespoons 
sugar. Add ¥% cup chopped crushed mint 
leaves for the last 2 hours. Add 4 cup of 
salad oil to % cup of this marinade for 
basting, and heat the rest to serve as a 
sauce with the meat. 

Now for the picnicue. If you have a regu- 
lation barbecue, you’re all set. If not, fit 
your indoor or outdoor fireplace with a 
folding-type barbecue grill, or place 3 or 4 
bricks on both sides of the fireplace just 
far enough apart to hold one of the shelves 
from your kitchen range. (Fire won’t hurt 
the shelf, and a little elbow grease will 
clean it up afterward!) Build a fire with 











“The show 


9? 
must go on. 


America acclaims the 
valiant troupers of the en- 
tertainment world who are 
bringing a laugh, a song and 
“a bit of home” to our fight- 
ing men. No camp too large 
---no lonely outpost too dis- 
tant, too dangerous or too 
small...no hospital too inac- 
cessible to receive cheering 
visits from these modern 
“wandering minstrels.” 
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ACME BREWERIES 


San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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eak, hickory; or other aromatic wood and 
let it burn down to coals. Add some pieces 
of charcoal, let them burn down until white 
on the surface and glowing inside, and then 
bank the coals to fit your barbecue equip- 
ment. 

Oil the pieces of precooked meat well and 
place them on the grill. If the coals flame 
up, sprinkle them with just enough water 





to put out the flame; the water won’t hurt 
the meat. As the cooking proceeds, baste 
the meat with the basting mixture. (Wind 
a clean cloth around a stick for a basting 
swab.) When the meat is thoroughly 
browned, it is ready to serve. If you are 
not going to serve it immediately, keep it 
warm in a heatproof dish in front of the 
coals. Pass the sauce separately. 


If you’re planning to have your picnicue 
indoors, or if the weather should force you 
inside, be sure to put a piece of linoleum 
or oilcloth on your hearth to protect it from 
spattering grease. If you plan to use the 


broiler of your range instead of a fireplace 
for barbecuing, place the broiler rack as far 


as possible from the source of the heat. 





With the picnicued meat, the Phelps like 
to serve French bread (toasted on the grill 
after the meat is ready), relishes, and this 
Potato Salad: 
8 medium-sized cooked potatoes, cubed 
2 cups diced celery 
pimiento, finely chopped 
Chopped green onions, ripe olives, and 
sweet pickles to taste 
Salt and pepper to taste 
24 cup mayonnaise 
1¥2 cups boiled dressing 
Lettuce 
Paprika and hard-cooked eggs for garnish 


_ 


Mix vegetables and seasonings well with a 
dressing made by combining mayonnaise 
and boiled dressing. (If a thinner dressing 
is desired, add a mixture of cream and vine- 
gar, in the proportion of 2 parts cream to 
1 part vinegar.) Just before serving, add 
a good quantity of shredded lettuce. Serve 
in a lettuce-lined salad bowl, and garnish 
with paprika and slices of hard-cooked egg. 
Serves 8. 


SURFEIT 


They look on summer squash with pale 
regard 

Who innocently grew it in their yard, 

And seeing at last the season pass its 
summit, 

Thank God that now they'll have some 
respite from it. 

Virginia Brasier 
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She'll have Jams and Jellies to serve 
next winter— made the fruit-saving 
certain way ... with Certo 


@ Time’s a-wasting. Plentiful fruits will be 
gone soon—and are there bare spots in your 
jelly cupboard? Let’s do something about 
them—quick. It’s easy, with Certo. . 


(a) Only 14-minute boil for jelly—a minute 
for jam—does the trick. You're through 

. your jelly poured and paraffined . . . 
fifteen minutes after the fruit is prepared! 


(b) No worry about results! With Certo, all 
fruits jell just right. Just follow your Certo 
recipes exactly—90 of them in the book 


that comes with each bottle tell you just 
how to handle each kind of fruit. 


(c) Minimum kitchen heat . .. maximum jelly 
flavor! Grandma’s leg-weary kettle- 
watching is not for Certo jelly makers! 
The modern short-boil method, with 
Certo, saves you, saves fuel, saves the appe- 
tizing fresh color and flavor of the fruit. So 
your jellies aren’t just easier to make than 
grandma’s—they’re prettier, and they taste 
better, too! 


















Short-boil method, with Certo, 
yields 4-GLASS BONUS! 


You don’t boil the juice away, so this modern method 
gives you 11 glasses instead of the 7 you’d get the 
old way from the same amount of juice. Think of it 
—4 extra glasses of delicious fruit nourishment to 
eke out rationed spreads and cheer up next winter's 
meals and lunch boxes! It adds up, girls—it-adds up. 
























PHOTOS BY JAMES A. LAWRENCE 
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Combine 2 c. raw spinach leaves (young, 
well drained) with 2 c. cut celery, 2 c. 
sliced radishes, | tbsp. chopped onion. 
Blend 2 c. salad oil, 242 tbsp. vinegar, 
1 tsp. sugar, 142 tbsp. Durkee’s Famous 
Dressing, salt and pepper to taste; beat 
vigorously. Pour mixture over vegetables; 
toss lightly. Garnish with tomatoes and 
devilled eggs seasoned with Durkee's 
Famous Dressing. 

Try Durkee’s rich, mellow, “tangy” 
dressing on all your salads, sandwiches, 
fish, meat and cheese dishes! 


Original tools, including mauls, steel pestle, etc. from Northern California and Sierra 
mines make blacksmith shop authentic. Mr. Baxter (below) forging parts for a grill set * 
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bs M.. HOWARD BAXTER of Los Gatos isn’t 
, >? | old and nevér will be, but if growing old 


becomes necessary, he knows how to do it 
—gracefully. 


In our visit with him, we sensed that the 


To One Summer ye | 
secret lies in catching hobbies when you 


SANDWICH are young, and growing up with them. 


— He enjoyed life in the mining camps of 
, : Alaska and California in the ’90’s. He liked 
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A DAINTY APPLICATION 
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IPS . : . : 
Es wnt HAPPEDE Large-link chains attached at four corners of the grid protrude through side walls. hang 
yt COL aeemenncaee on nails, and may be raised or lowered at half-inch intervals. Dutch oven, at right rear 
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Wooden ore car at tunnel portal originally 
took ore to Klamath country from Redding 


to cook. A well equipped metal and wood- 
working shop has been his special pride for 
more than forty years. Now these early 
pleasures surround him, keep him busy. 
Mr. Baxter’s hobbies complement one an- 
other, for he has turned his knowledge of 
metallurgy into a useful craft, and forges 
his own barbecue utensils. 


His oven-type barbecue has unusual ad- 
vantages: Being closed in, the heat is radi- 
ated from the top and sides, as well as from 
below, thus insuring evenness of cooking. 
Also, the meat is protected from any 
chance breezes which lower temperatures, 
and result in toughening of the meat. 





Set of barbecue accessories (above) hangs 
in tree (photo, left). Lower photo, 14-inch 
fork is inserted in 30-inch hardwood handle 
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Make them last... & 


—SO your wool blankets will always feel like new 


That flufiness you like to see and feel in a new wool blanket is there for a 
purpose. It keeps you warm and comfortable, serving as insulation against 
nighttime cold. Here are a few suggestions on blanket care that will protect 

the fresh colors>the fluffy newness, as well as add years of serviceability. 








































HOW TO USE. Reverse your blanket with each change 
of bed linen. Like fine rugs, frequent changing of position 
prevents constant wear and soil in the same location. 


HOW TO CLEAN. Dry cleaning is recommended. Select a 
reliable cleaner who has equipment especially designed 
to clean fine blankets. 


HOW TO WASH. Like all fine woolens your blankets 


must have extreme care in washing. If you must wash them, 





a leave them in lukewarm water for no more than five min- 
pr utes. Douse up and down by hand. Use ample mild soap 
ws suds. Rinse at least three times, more if necessary, DO 


NOT WRING! Fold smoothly over two clotheslines 
(in the shade) where surplus water can run off freely. 
Stretch blanket while drying. Shake occasionally. To re- 
store fluffiness use clean whisk broom or angora brush. Let 
dry. Use warm iron on binding only, do not iron blanket. 





@ HOW TO STORE. Clean blanket first, then protect 


3 
Fy ' __ against light and dust. Use the box that came with your 
i he blanket or wrap securely with wrapping paper and 
A ow string. In areas where moth prevention is important, use 


moth balls generously —about one-quarter pound. Odor 
is easily removed by airing outdoors. 





100% virgin wool—soft and light 





The beautiful Vogue—is the featured civilian virgin wool 
blanket to bear the Wool O’ the West label while war 
orders get first call at our mill. Into this blanket is all the 
wool-working craftsmanship of the men and women who 
won for Wool O’ the West the prized Army-Navy ‘‘E’”’ 
for excellence in war production. See The Vogue at all 
good stores. Loomed in four harmonizing colors: Green, 
Blue, Peach, Dusty Rose. Lovers of jacquard patterns, ask 
to see the Wool O’ the West Netherlands blanket. 


PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS + PORTLAND 3, OREGON 
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SAUCE 


There’s nothing quite like it 


An international Sauce of satisfaction 
for over 100 years! 

Ask for A«1 Sauce when dining out. 
Order A+ l for the home table. Not ra- 
tioned. G.F.Heublein & Bre., Inc., Hartford 1, Conn, 


The DASH that 
makes the DISH 








GUITTARD 


(GIT-TARD) L 


CHOCOLATE 


FUDGE COOKIES — Melt 4 tablespoons 
shortening with 44 cup GUITTARD'S 
over hot water. Cool slightly; beat in 34 
cup sugar, 2 beaten eggs, 1 tsp. vanilla, 
4 cup flour, 4 tsp. salt. Bake in greased 
7 inch square pan 35 minutes at 3259. 
Cool in pan. Cut in squares. 


\e 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“HOMESITES_$2 Terms to 


Suit 
In one of California’s 








loveliest garden spots on the 
wooded shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence here where, in addi 
tion to excellent soil and water, there’s also wonderful 
fishing, boating, bathing, ete. Grow fruits, vegetables, 
poultry. Government Project near by makes every home- 
site an excellent investment. Write me for full particu- 
lars. 8. OTTO, Owner, 6560 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 





28. Calif. Ph. GL-6443 
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SHRUBS 


A Checklist for Gardeners in Search of Quality Plant Material 


7 a shrub and vine shopping list. A 
few are old favorites, some are new va- 
rieties of the old, and some are new intro- 
ductions. All are worth looking for. The 
old favorites are noteworthy because they 
can be counted upon to give long, abun- 
dant bloom during the summer and late 
fall seasons. 


Escallonia (EscALLONIA MONTEVIDENSIS) . 
Though escallonias were mentioned in last 
month’s list, E. montevidensis is so excellent 
for late summer and fall bloom that it is worthy 
of special mention this month. 

Cotor: Large panicles of snowy-white flowers. 
Clean, shiny green leaves. 

Heicut: Grows to 10 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 18°. 

Cuvture: Full sun or light shade. Ordinary 
soil. Though quite drought-resistant, it pro- 
duces lusher growth and flowers more heavily 
when watered regularly. Cut back after flower- 
ing to keep the lower portions bushy and full- 
foliaged. 

Use: Excellent as a quick-growing hedge or 
screen. Shiny, dark green foliage makes it a 
good background shrub. 


Chaste-Tree (Vitex AGNUS-CASTUS) . 

Cotor: Rich lavender-blue flowers in long, 
pointed spikes. 

Heicut: Grows to 10 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy in all sections. 

Cutture: Plant in full sun or half shade in 
good soil. Water generously. 

Use: Very attractive at the back of the mixed 
shrubbery and flower border. Good with hy- 


drangeas. 


Cape Plumbago (PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS). 
Covor: Azure-blue flowers in large, rounded 
heads. 

Heicut: Where grown as a vine with support 
will grow 8 to 10 feet high. Can be pruned into 
a 4- to 6-foot shrub. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 20°. Roots often live over 
in colder climates, and new growth comes up in 
spring. 

Cutture: Prefers an open, sunny position and 
good soil. Little fertilizer is required. Cut back 
almost to the ground in winter or early spring. 
Use: This plant can be used as a low vine, 
ground-cover, or informal shrub. One of its 
main values is as a peacemaker among harsh 
and difficult colors. For instance, it is one of 
the few plants that combines happily with the 
magenta of the common Bougainvillea or the 


strong orange-red of the Trumpet-Vine. For an 
interesting combination, plant Cape Plumbago 
at the foot of Bougainvillea; in the foreground 
use the cobalt-blue flowered Chinese Plumbago 
(Ceratostigma Willmottianum) and splashes of 
magenta verbena. 


Crape-Myrtle (LAGeRSTROEMIA INDICA). 
Coror: Crinkled, crepe-like flowers are soft 
pink, watermelon-red, lavender-blue, or white. 
Heicut: Grows 8 to 20 feet tall, depending on 
the variety. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 12°. 

Cutture: This shrub revels in heat and pre- 
fers some humidity, which explains why it grows 
so well in California’s interior valleys. Does 
best in a fairly rich soil, and wants moderate 
watering. Cut back almost to the ground after 
flowering or in early spring. 

Use: Like the oleander, it is noteworthy be- 
cause of its brilliant masses of bloom in late 
summer and fall. The talier varieties attain 
tree-like proportions and make effective single 
specimens on lawns and as accents in lower 
shrubbery groups. 


Blue Spiraea or Bluebeard (CAnyoprTeris IN- 
CANA). 


Covor: Lavender-blue, fringed flowers in clus- 


ters. Gray-green foliage. 
Heicut: Grows between 3 to 4 feet tall. 


Harpiness: Hardy to zero. 
Plant in full sun in well-drained, 


Requires only moderate 


CULTURE: 
moderately rich soil. 
watering. Prune back severely in late fall or 
winter. 

Use: A drought-resistant, sunny border shrub 
which combines attractively with Butterfly- 
Bush, Rock-Rose (cistus), and Bush Escholtzia 


(hunnemannia ). 


Butterfly-Bush or Summer-Lilac (Bupp.eia 
Davipi1) . 

Cotor: New hybrids of the common Butterfly- 
Bush (B. Davidii) are available in unusual and 
beautiful colors. Charming is lavender-pink, 
Dubonnet is a rich red, and Fortune is pure lilac 
with an orange eye. Another species, B. Lind- 
leyana has purplish-lilac flowers. 

Heicut: Most hybrids grow about 8 feet. tall. 
Harpiness: Hardy to zero. 

Cutture: Fast growers of the easiest culture, 
which should be planted in full sun in ordinary 
soil. Water moderately. Prune back almost 
to the ground in winter or early spring. 

For summer and autumn color in the 
Larger species make effec- 
Good cut 


Use: 
shrubbery border. 
tive screens and informal hedges. 
flowers. 
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Dwarf Blue Plumbago (CeratostiGMA PLUM- 
BAGINOIDES) . 

Coxor: Rich cobalt-blue blossoms followed by 
coppery-red foliage in the fall. ; 
Heicut: About 12 inches. 

Harpiness: Hardy to 15°. 

Cutture: May be planted in sun or shade and 


is not particular as to soil.e Moderate watering. ~ 


Use: Very useful as edgings and ground-covers. 


Delavay Osmanthus (OsmMANTHUS DeLavayt). 
Covor: Small, fragrant, pure white, bell-shaped 
flowers. The olive-green foliage resembles ma- 
ture holly leaves. 

Heicut: Grows to a height of 5 feet. 
Harpiness: Hardy to 10°. 

Cu ture: Full sun in the coastal area. Shade 
or half shade inland. Well-drained soil and 
plenty of water. 

Use: Excellent specimen shrub for the open 
ground. Because of its compact habit of growth, 
it is ideal for use as a tub or pot plant. 


Mock-Orange (PxHILapeLpHus MANTEAU 
pD’ HeRMINE). 

A horticultural variety of P. Lemoinei and simi- 
lar to the variety Belle Etoile, except that many 
of the blossoms are semi-double. 

CoLor: Snowy-white, saucer-shaped flowers 114 
inches across, with purple spots at the base of 
each petal. 

Heicut: 6 feet. 

Harpiness: Very hardy. 

CuLture: Sun or semi-shade. Wants rich, well- 
drained soil and plenty of water during the 
active growing period. Prune out the old flow- 
ering wood in winter or early spring. 

Use: Choice shrub for the shrub border. Most 
effective with a dark green background. 


Deutzia (Deurzia PULCHRA). 

Covor: Clusters of pearly-white, yellow-cen- 
tered flowers. The under-surface of the flower 
petals is delicately tinted with carmine-rose. 
Heicut: Grows to about 5 feet. 

Harpiness: Hardy everywhere. 

Cutture: Can be planted in sun or partial 
shade, and thrives in almost any well-drained 
soil. 

Use: Well adapted for shrubbery borders and 
for accent in large flower borders. The flower- 
ing stems are excellent for cutting. 


Abelia (Apetia var. Epwarp Goucuer). 
Cotor: The flowers are rich pink and appear 
in profusion. 

Heicut: Grows 5 feet high. 

Harpiness: Hardy everywhere. 

Cu.ture: Grows in sun or partial shade in good, 
deep soil. Give it plenty of water. 

Use: Its compact growth makes it adaptable to 
the small garden. Glossy Mliage and a long 
period of bloom make it a good feature plant 
for the shrub border. 
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The softness of the finest down 
and the rich beauty of their 
coverings give Irving Com- 
forters an irrestible appeal to 
lovers of good things. We look 
forward to the day when our 
soldiers no longer need down- 
filled sleeping bags and we 
can offer you these “‘tested- 
for-comfort”’ Irving Com- 
forters. Meanwhile, put 

every available dollar 

into WAR BONDS. 

Irving & Company, 

Portland, Ore. 





Build it yourself with Kraftile Patio 
Tile . . . easily, inexpensively! 


An outdoor patio can be the most enjoyable 
feature of your home...where you can serve 
meals, entertain friends, or just relax. Your 
local Kraftile Dealer, who can be foundinthe 
yellow section of your telephone directory, 
will gladly help you plan home and garden 
improvements with Kraftile Patio Tile. 
FREE BOOK! 24 pages of helpful hints for beau- 
. tifying and improvin 
your home grounds wit. 
Kraftile Patio Tile.... 
Write Kraftile, Dept. $2, 


Niles, Calif., for: “Ideas 
for Amateur Builders.” 


KAAFTIL 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 














LIFE'S too short to 
dab away at painted woodwork 
with expensive bottled cleaners. 
Just wring out a big cloth in silky- 
soft KENU solution and go over 
your house in a jiffy! 







Lightens Housework 
Through Chemistry 

















Whiten your 
wash safely ! 





















1. INFERIOR BLEACHES sometimes 
damage cottons and linens because 
their action is uncontrolled. 








; * 


2. PLAIN WASHING means lots more 
rubbing to get things white. This 
is also hard on fabrics. 


3. with purex you can avoid both 
these dangers. Used as 
directed, Purex whitens 
gently—with controlled ac- 
tion. Far safer than infe- 
rior bleachesorextra rub- 
bing. Linens last /ongest. 


PUREX 


PUREX HAS CONTROLLED ACTION— 
GENTLE TO COTTONS AND LINENS 










AT YOUR GROCER’S 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





DONT LET 
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BITE YOU THIS SUMMER 





W's easier than you think to keep Mos- 
quitoes from biting. Justrub afew drops 
of Jitter Bug on ankles and legs be- 
fore you walk in the grass or sit on the 
ground. These pesky insects don't like 
Jitter Bug and seldom bite the man, 
woman or child who hos applied it 
before going outside. Jitter Bug is an 
effective, easy-to-apply liquid with o 
pleasant odor. Costs only 35¢ at drug, 
grocery, hardware, department and 





variety stores. } 


A DAINTY APPLICATION, 
















D LIPS 
and CHAPPE! 
colo SORES BUSTEX CO. SEATTLE 





How to Get Better Results with Old Favorites 


ie basic reason why many of us fail to 
have satisfactory fall and winter gardens 
is that we don’t set out plants early enough 
to bring them to maturity before cold 
weather. (We’re careless about dates.) The 
colorful garden we planned for November, 
December, and January lags along until 
February, March, and April, only to 
quickly bloom and fade as the weather 
warms up. 

There are other reasons for bad luck—some 
of them so simple you may have over- 
looked them. If your winter flower gardens 
in the past have been a series of disap- 
pointments, follow the suggestions given 
in these columns. 


SWEET PEAS 
Plant Early: For winter bloom, you must 
plant the Early Flowering Spencers. The 
spring-flowering varieties will not bloom 
until April and May. 
Drying Out: Casualties with sweet peas are 
usually due to two causes: drying out of 
the seed during germination and seed rot 
during or after germination. Drying out 
occurs most often in warm climates. To 
prevent it, be sure the ground is moist 
before planting. Sow the seed in a trench 
6 to 10 inches deep, covering with 1 to 2 
inches of soil, depending on whether it is 
light or heavy. Mulch the seed row with 
peat, straw, grass clippings, screened ma- 
nure, or leaf mold. The deep trench and 
mulch assures a moist seedbed. As the 
seedlings grow, the trench should be filled 
in, providing support to the plants. An- 
other way to beat warm weather is to sow 
seed in small pots or plant bands and set 
out when the worst heat is past. 
Seed Rot: Seed rot occurs when seeds are 
planted in heavy, poorly drained soil and 
kept continuously wet by frequent sprink- 
ling between the time of seeding and ger- 
mination. Providing good drainage and 
observing the above rules will prevent seed 
rot. . 
Stake early: Early staking assures strong- 
stemmed, upright plants from the begin- 
ning. If you do not provide support at the 
time of planting, place small twiggy 
branches back of the seed row, to which the 


young plants can cling until permanent 
support is available. 

Protection from pests: Many promising 
young sweet peas are lost to birds, slugs, 
or snails. Protect them immediately after 
planting with wire or cheesecloth, and with 
poison bait. 

Varieties: Buy only the best seed. For good 
germination use seed treated with an in- 
oculator. If you want to be sure of having 
sweet peas in your favorite colors, buy seed 
in separate shades instead of in mixed 
packets. 


SNAPDRAGONS 
Rust prevention: To prevent heavy attacks 
of snapdragon rust, be sure to plant only 
rust-resistant strains. (Secondary rusts 
have appeared, but they are not so serious.) 
Rotation: Since rust spores live over in the 
ground from one year to the next, do not 
plant snapdragons in the same place in 
consecutive years. 
Resistant Colors: Dark-colored snapdragons 
have proved more rust-resistant, so avoid 
the light-colored varieties if you have had 
a lot of trouble with this disease. 
Overhead Watering: Avoid overhead water- 
ing, as this spreads rust spores. 
Varieties: If you want a snapdragon that 
looks well in the garden, is good for cut- 
ting, and requires little staking, grow the 
intermediate type which grows between 20 
and 30 inches. If you prefer a very tall- 
stemmed, stately type, plant the maximum 
variety, which grows 3 to 4 feet tall, and 
usually needs staking. 


WINTER STOCKS 

Plant Eorly: Late planting results in poorly 
established plants which cannot survive 
cold, wet ground. If you plant them this 
month, the chances are ten to one that 
you'll have strong, blooming plants before 
the first heavy frost. 

Singles and Doubles: Many gardeners are 
disappointed in the number of singles that 
come out of a packet of stock seed. If you 
want to be sure of a good showing of 
doubles, carefuJly sow seed in the open 
ground, and thin the seedlings first to about 
6 or 8 inches. After the singles show up, 


SUNSET 








thin them out, leaving only the doubles. 
If you sow seed in flats,.and set out plants 
12 to 18 inches apart, you will have to take 
the singles along with the doubles. 
Pinching and staking: Stocks usually grow 
into gangling specimens unless you pinch 
them back when they are 8 to 10 inches 
high. Occasionally a heavy-headed plant 
topples over or grows crooked if unsup- 
ported, so it’s a good idea to give such 
plants a twiggy branch or stake to keep 
them upright. 

Varieties: Buy only the best seed in sep- 
arate colors. Choicest of all, perhaps, is 
the pure white. Handsome combinations 
both for the garden and cutting can be 
made up from the following: Antique Cop- 
per (coppery-pink), Chamois (ivory- 
tinted rose) , Beauty of Nice (shell-pink) , 
Belle of Naples (terra-cotta rose), and 
shell-pink and soft lavender. 


CALENDULA 

Easy Culture: If you have had bad luck with 
calendulas, the fool-proof winter flower, it 
may be because you pampered them too 
much. They should not be heavily fer- 
tilized, for this forces them into excess 
vegetative growth at the expense of flow- 
ers. Give them a sunny spot in ordinary, 
well-drained soil, and water them once 
every week or ten days until the rains start. 
Varieties: It pays to buy seed of the best 
varieties. Though new types and colors 
continue to appear, the favorites are the 
giant-flowered Lemon Queen and Orange 
King. Both are sturdy-stemmed and very 
rich in coloring. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS 
Cool Culture: The best pansies and violas 
are started from seed sown in August. Ex- 
treme heat is their biggest enemy from 
seed-time to blooming, so you should never 
let them dry out. 
Cover the seed flat or seedbed with burlap 
and keep it moist until seedlings are up. 
Do not transplant pansies and violas on a 
warm day. A cool evening is a good time 
for transplanting. 
Half Shade: Many pansies and violas die 
an early death because they are planted in 
too warm a location. They usually do well 
where they receive afternoon shade—on 
the east side of a house, wall, or tree. In 
cool climates, pansies and violas can be 
grown in full sun. 
Cool Roots: Lack of sufficient watering is 
another cause of failure. You can hardly 
give pansies too much water when they 
are in active growth. A mulch of leaf mold, 
redwood fibre, peat, or manure will be very 
helpful in keeping their roots cool. 
Picking: Once pansies and violas start to 
bloom, keep them constantly picked. Leav- 
ing seedpods on the plants shortens their 
bloom. 
Varieties: Inferior or second-rate seed will 
never produce good flowers, however care- 
fully you grow them. If you want large, 
superior flowers, buy seed of the finest 
strains. 
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Says Mrs. Donald Newbert 
Beverly Hills, 
California 
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Do like the 
smart crowd.... 
bring home some 

| TEA TIMERS 
‘t whenever you can 
lay hands on 
BS a box! 









These 
snacky crackers 
are made to match 
the finest drinks... 

















TEA TIMERS are tops by 
themselves. Simply grand 
with delicious iced drinks, 
hot or cold tea, coffee or 
cocoa. Great with what- 
ever goes down! 






Extra tasty... 
delightfully flaky. 
TEA TIMERS are 
“the crackers with 
the party 
flavor“ 










We bake only as many TEA TIMERS 
as we can get rich pre-war quality 
shortening to.make ‘em with. We 
can't promise them to you every day 
. but we can promise every box 
will delight you, or money back! 


at SAFEWAY 
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REMOVES A CAUSE OF 





Even in toilet bowls that Jook clean an 
invisible film is always forming. There 
may be toilet odors. Be sure your toilet 
is above criticism. Use Sani-Flush at 
least twice a week. It cleans without 
scrubbing—removes this recurring film 
where toilet germs lodge. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordi- 
nary cleansers. It works chemically— 
even cleans the hidden trap. Removes 
stains and discolorations quickly and 
easily. No special disinfectants needed. 
Doesn’t injure septic tanks or toilet con- 
nections. (See directions on the can.) 
Sold everywhere, two convenient sizes. 


SAFE FoR SEPTIC TANKS! 


Don’t be misled into scrubbing toilet bowls 
because you fear trouble with your septic tank. 
Eminent research authorities have proven how 
easy and safe Sani-Flush is for toilet sanita- 
tion with septic tanks. Read their scientific 
report. It will be sent z% a for the asking. 
Simply write toda 

Hygienic Products 44, 
Dept. E-4, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS 

TOILET 

BOWLS 
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HOW TO HARVEST 


Make the Most of Your 


Summer Crops 


TOMATOES 

Color, not size, indicates when tomatoes 
are ready to be harvested. Be sure any 
tomatoes to be used for canning are fully 
ripe. They should be picked, not pulled 
from the vine. Enclose the fruit in the 
palm of the hand, all fingers curved around 
it. Twist the fruit gently to remove it, 
leaving the stem on the vine, if possible. 
Pulling and jerking may not only disfigure 
the fruit, but may injure the bush, 


PEPPERS 

Peppers can be harvested when either 
green or red. Don’t leave ripe fruit on the 
plants too long, as production may be de- 
creased. You can easily snap off the fruits 
with an upward twist of the hand. Be care- 
ful not to bruise the pods, for the bruised 
spots decay easily. 


EGGPLANTS 
Eggplants should be cut, not pulled from 
the stems, when the fruits reach harvesting 
size. If left on the plant, yield is lowered 
and quality is not improved. Fruits which 
are somewhat immature are more desirable 
than fully ripened fruits. They’re ready 
for cutting when 4 to 6 inches in diameter. 


WATERMELON 
no one test for maturity of water- 
the use of a number of 
well when the 


While 
melons is infallible, 
tests will indicate pretty 
fruit is ready to eat. 





If the fruit sounds light or hollow from a 
sharp rap of the knuckles it is probably 
ready to be harvested. This method is 
more reliable in the morning than later in 
the heat of the day, since the melon should 
be cool when the test is applied. The melon 
is usually ripe if, when you slap it, it 
springs under your hand; but if it gives a 
dull, hollow sound, it is dead ripe. If, 
when you press it on the side with your 
hand, you hear a sharp, cracking sound, 
the melon is ready to be eaten. 

Another method of determining proper har- 
vesting time is to note the color of the 
curling tendril on the vine opposite the 
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NEW 16-PAGE 


“FALL PLANTING GUIDE™ 


TELLS what to do for best results... fully 
illustrated in natural colors! It pictures, de- 
scribes and lists all leading Berries, Home 
Orchard Fruits; also Bulbs, Roses and other 
flowering plants. Packed with IDEAS... 
write for your free copy today. (Ready in 
early August.) Mail your request (a post- 
card will do) to NILES Main Office: 


NURSERY C0. 


George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 


NILES, California 
Branches: MENLO PARK, WALNUT CREEK, 


80th Year 


SACRAMENTO, MODESTO, FRESNO 
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stem. When it becomes brown and hard 
the melon should be ripe. It should also 
be ripe when the white spot which forms 
where it rests on the ground becomes yel- 
lowish. 


HERB HARVEST 


Most flavoring herbs are in prime condi- 
tion for harvesting and curing this month. 
The best time to gather the leaf herbs is 
just after the buds have formed and before 
the flowers have opened. Pick herbs in the 
morning after the dew has evaporated, and 
before the sun becomes warm. Spread them 
thinly on a tray or on clean sheets of paper 
in a dry, airy, warm room. Turn the herbs 
daily until they are completely dry. If you 
like them crumbled, crush the leaves and 
remove the woody parts of the stems. Some 
prefer to tie their herbs in bunches without 
removing the leaves from the stems. Bay 
leaves, rosemary, and dill are always left 
whole when stored. 


HOW TO CURE GOURDS 
Gourds to be used for decoration should 
be thoroughly ripened and ready to fall 
from the vine before being picked. They 
should be sun-cured for a few days, then 
washed thoroughly and dried with a soft 
cloth. Hard-shelled gourds should be 
soaked overnight, then carefully scraped 
with a knife to remove the outer skin. 
Handle carefully, for cuts and bruises will 
shorten the life of the gourd and blemish 
it. The outer surface can be polished with 
a very fine-grained sandpaper. Hard- 
shelled types can take on a very highly pol- 
ished surface, almost like that of ma- 


hogany. 





Fleshy gourds should be dried properly and 
kept where they will be reasonably warm 
and have free circulation of air. 

After they have been polished, gourds may 
be painted with shellac, applied with even 
strokes for a glossy finish. By tacking 
staples in the tops it is possible to suspend 
them from a line and thus dry them with- 
out marring the shellacked surface. Some 
prefer a dull wax coating. 

If the gourds are to be cut open in any 
way, this may be done before they are com- 
pletely dry, with a sharp paring knife or 
keyhole saw. It is, however, possible to do 
this after they have been polished. The 
seeds may be shaken out and the insides 
scraped with a spoon or rubbed lightly with 
steel wool, leaving a smooth finish. 

The final step is to give the outside sur- 
face a light rubbing with high grade trans- 
parent furniture wax. This forms a thin 
coating that excludes the air and preserves 
the gourd. The wax should be renewed 
every few months in order to maintain the 
polish and the smooth surface. 
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It's FIRST for 


my money! 









Ist in Quality! 


Soft, soft, soft!—It’s America’s supreme 
quality white toilet tissue! 





Ist in Quantity! 


In the big 1,000-sheet roll of Comfort 
Tissue you get from 30% to 75% more 
than you do in 5 of the 6 other leading 
brands of toilet tissue ... as proved by 
impartial, outside laboratory test! 



















Ist in Handiness! 


Buy the easy-to-carry 4-roll Family-Pak 
of Comfort Tissue! You'll agree with 
thousands of other discriminating 
home-makers that Comfort Tissue is 















“FIRST FOR 
Z@ YOUR MONEY!” 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
START YOUR PLANNING 


Whether you intend to build a new 
home or to remodel your present one, 
now is the time to start your planning. 

Study the space you want your bath- 
room or Siochen to occupy—plan the 
arrangement—provide for storage 
space—consider the architectural fea- 
tures—make up your mind on the kind 
of plumbing you want and, finally, plan 
the color harmonies. 

Planning is a lot of fun; and if you 
do this preliminary work now you will 


have your new bathroom and kitchen 
sooner when construction becomes 
possible. 

It is wise to check your plan with 
your plumbing contractor. His knowl- 
edge can often save you many dollars 
and his skill and experience are your 
assurance that the vital supply and 
waste lines are properly installed to 
guard your health. He will also be 
able to furnish Crane equipment as 
soon as it becomes available. 


CRANE CO., 301 Brannan St., San Francisco 19, Calif. 





PLUMBING »- HEATING 
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NE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 
BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING 
AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


PIPE - FITTINGS - VALVES 








For Tenderfeet 


PRUNE BERRIES NOW 
Many gardeners make the mistake of wait- 
ing until late fall or winter before pruning 
their cane berries. At that time it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the old and 
new canes, and you may unknowingly 
sacrifice some valuable fruiting wood. 
Not only is it easier to prune now, but you 
will have stronger, more productive bushes 
next year. All canes which have fruited 
should be cut completely to the ground, 
leaving only the new wood. If some of the 
new canes are weak and spindly, or have 
strayed too far from the row, you should 
cut, pull, or carefully dig these out, also. 
Four to 6 strong canes make a good bush. 
After pruning, give the bushes a thorough 
watering. 


NEW WEED-KILLER 


A new chemical weed-killer based on am- 
monium sulfamate (not to be confused 
with ammonium sulphate) is on the mar- 
ket. It is marketed under the name of Am- 
mate. Tests show that it controls many 
tenacious and dangerous weeds and woody 
perennials, including poison oak, poison 
ivy, wild blackberry, sumac, wild morning- 
glory or bindweed, dandelion, Johnson 
grass, and quack-grass. It is not inflam- 
mable, is non-poisonous to human beings 
and animals, and has no permanent in- 
jurious effects on the soil. It is easily sol- 
uble in water, and is usually applied in the 
form of a spray. 

August is a good month in which to give 
this new chemical a trial. Both weeds and 
woody plants are in full leaf, making pos- 
sible a greater translocation of the poison 
from the foliage through the plant down 
to the roots. Also, the ground is apt to 
be dry and roots will be more absorptive. 
In the case of wild blackberry, poison oak, 
and sumac, much of their energy has been 
expended in the production of fruit, flow- 
ers, or suckers, and the plants are weaker 
now than at the beginning of their grow- 
ing period. 

POISON OAK 

The dosage strength for woody perennials 
such as poison oak, poison ivy, and choke- 
cherry is 34 pound to one gallon of water. 
Thoroughly wet the foliage with the spray. 
It may take a week or longer before the 
leaves are completely brown and appear 
dead. It is advisable to repeat the treat- 
ment several weeks later in order to catch 
any plants that have been overlooked. or 
any new shoots that have appeared. Two 


SUNSET 





or-3 such treatments will usually give a 
100 per cent kill. 


WILD MORNING-GLORY 
The wild morning-glory can be treated in 
several ways. 
If the weed areas are small and there are 
no cultivated plants feeding in the same 
root zone, a very heavy application of 3 
pounds to a gallon can be watered into the 
ground. This should be watered in by soak- 
ing the soil with a slow-running hose for 
an hour or more. Water should be carried 
down 6 feet or more. This method is ex- 
pensive but it is the surest one-application 
control. 
In closely planted vegetable or flower gar- 
dens a light spray of 4% pound to one gal- 
lon of water is recommended. This spray, 
applied when the top growth is lush and 
the ground fairly dry, will kill the weeds 
back an inch or two below the surface. 
Successive applications will be necessary 
with this light spray treatment. It is im- 
portant that you wait until new leaves de- 
velop between treatments. The plant will 
have used up its starch reserve in making 
the second growth and will therefore be 
weakened. 
Where only a few vines bother, an effective 
treatment is to insert the tips of the vines 
in jars filled with a solution of 34 pound 
to one gallon of water. 
Ammonium sulfamate readily absorbs wa- 
ter from the air and should be stored in an 
air-tight, non-metallic container in a dry 
place. The solution causes some corrosion 
to metal, and should not be left in the 
sprayer. It is also important to wash out 
the sprayer thoroughly after the solution 
has been used. 


MORE CUCUMBERS 


To make cucumber plants grow larger, and 
to increase their production, encourage 
them to root at the joints along the stems. 
You can do this by loosening the soil di- 
rectly beneath the point where the joint 
touches the ground, and placing a small 
amount of soil over the top of the joint. 
Be sure to water these sections each time 
you irrigate the main part of the plant. 


STALKS FOR POLES 


When my first crop of corn begins to reach 
the harvesting stage I sow seed for my 
last crop of beans. By the time the corn is 
completely harvested the beans are up, and 
ready to start climbing. By stripping some 
of the foliage from the corn stalks I have 
some ready-made poles on which my beans 
can climb.—S. C., Los Angeles, California. 


SIFTED SEED BEDS 

I find my discarded vegetable shredder a 
handy garden tool for “panning” newly 
worked soil to remove rocks and trash from 
the planting row.—A. J. P., Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. 

Ep: One of the best soil sifters can be made 
by covering the bottom of an ordinary seed 
flat (after removing the original bottom) 
with Y%4-inch wire mesh. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


Faller Paivit Stores 


| 4 AND DEALERS 








New under-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
Safely helps 


. - 

Stop Perspiration 

1. Does nor harm dresses, or men’s shirts. 
Does not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used right 
after shaving. 

3. Prevents under-arm odor.-Helps stop 
perspiration safely. 

4. A pure white, antiseptic, stainless van- 
ishing cream. 

5, Arrid has been awarded the Seal of 
Approval of the American Institute of 
Laundering, for being harmless to 








fabrics. Use Arrid regularly. 


| 
¢ (Also in 10¢ and 59¢ jars) 
ees from Shrubs, caver eke 


Flowers and | | (c.ciunté 
Porches. 


EASILY APPLIED 
AS A POWDER 











THE LARGEST SELLING DEODORANT 



























BUY WAR BONDS 


*DOG: AND STAMPS 


> 17759009 




















Send for Samples 
of Our Superb Yarns! 


With your own two hands you can knit something 
useful for every member of your family—sweaters, 
hand bags, suits, berets, booties—and dozens of other 
useful and attractive accessories. 

When you buy direct from us, you get the best of 
Yarns...in a wide variety of weights...in truly beauti- 
ful colors . . . and at most substantial savings in cost. 


SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLES 


which will be refunded on your first order. 


THE YARN SHOP 


550 Alabama Street 1120 East 29th Street 
San Francisco 10, Cal. Los Angeles 11, Cal. 
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FLIES, ANTS, MOTHS, SPIDERS, 
SILVERFISH, MOSQUITOES 


STANDARD FLY SPRAY— Stainless + Pleasant Odor + Kills Quick 
Sold by dealers everywhere in the West 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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More 


TIPS 


CORN EARWORM 
If you want to enjoy the pleasure of eat- 
ing perfect, wormless ears of corn, you’d 
better get busy this month and treat your 
patch for corn earworm. A white oil of 100 
to 125 viscosity containing 0.2 per cent 
pyrethrins gives good control. Place a few 
drops of the oil on the silk 3 or 4 days after 
the silks appear or as they begin to show 
signs of wilting. Insert the spout of the 
oil can or medicine dropper within the silk. 
It is necessary to go over the planting three 
or four times in order to treat each ear at 
the right time. One treatment per ear will 
be adequate. Mark each ear after it is 
treated to avoid treating it more than once. 


LAST YEAR'S BULBS 

If you have bulbs such as freesias, narcissi, 
or scillas which bloomed last spring still 
remaining in pots, don’t expect them to 
bloom in pots next year. Plant the bulbs 
in the open ground where they will build 
up energy for bloom one or two years 
hence. 


SECOND-YEAR CYCLAMEN 
Potted florists’ cyclamen which have 
bloomed one year rarely bloom well again. 
But you can sometimes get a fairly good 
second bloom by repotting in fresh soil in 
August. Shake out most of the old soil, but 
leave a little adhering to the corm. After 
thoroughly cleaning the pot, repot the corm 
in a compost composed of 3 parts good gar- 
den soil, 1 part leaf mold, 1 part sand, and 
1% part screened, rotted cow manure. Place 
the corm so that the top is just above the 
soil level. Water thoroughly and keep in 
a light, shaded place. If the corm is still 
healthy, it will send out several leaves. If 
it doesn’t respond in a few weeks, it prob- 
ably will not give a good second bloom, 
and isn’t worth potting up. 


PHLOX 


If you have a flair for brilliant color, the 
perennial phlox should be blooming in your 
garden now. If it isn’t, here are a few sug- 
gestions to guide you in your selections for 
fall planting. 

Perennial (hardy) phlox can be the joy or 
the despair of the gardener, depending on 
how he grows it. Gardeners who live near 
the coast find that it grows easily and 
lushly in full sun. Further inland it should 
be grown in light shade, for its flowers fade 
quickly in hot sun. Phlox always demands 
a deep, rich soil and plenty of water if it 
is to do its, best. Once planted, it should 
not be disturbed for several years, so give 
it plenty of room when you plant it. 

The bloom of phlox can be postponed for 
5 or 6 weeks by pinching back the stalks 
just as one does with chrysanthemums. 
Feeding with liquid manure in the early 
budding stages results in especially lux- 
uriant blooms. 
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Phlox is indispensable for bright splashes 
of color in mixed borders. It grows about 
4 feet high, and combines very well with 
delphiniums, lupines, tall lilies, and wind- 
flowers (Anemone japonica). It is also a 
favorite perennial for mass plantings in 
large beds, especially those backed by ever- 
green hedges. In such beds, it is often used 
in combination with one or two other out- 
standing plants which give color at another 
season. For instance, it can be used back 
of azaleas which bloom in spring, or in 
front of camellias which bloom in winter 
and early spring. It is also beautiful when 
used in peony beds, where it follows their 
early summer bloom. 

No very serious pests or diseases are com- 
mon to phlox. There may be occasional 
attacks of red spider in warm weather, but 
these can be prevented by keeping the 
plants thoroughly watered. If the attack 
is severe, use an all-purpose garden spray. 
Mildew can be prevented by watering with 
the rising temperature—not late in the day 
or evening. 

Following are some of the varieties listed 
in various catalogues. They are priced at 
25 to 50 cents a clump. 

Rep: Africa, Beacon, Brilliant, Chieftain, 
Eclaireur, Feuerbrand, Hauptman Koehl, 
Imperator, Kaiser, Leo Schlagater, R. P. 
Struthers, Seibold’s Scarlet. 

Pink: Border Queen, Daily Sketch, E. I. 
Farrington, Elizabeth Campbell, Enchant- 
ress, George Stipp. Gwendolyn, Pink Won- 
der, Reinlander, Rijnstroom, Special 
French, William Watson. 

SatmMon: Madam Paul Dutre, Milly van 
Hoboken, Mrs. W. G. Harding, Painted 
Lady, Salmon Beauty, Salmon Glow, Sal- 
ome, Sweetheart, Thor. 

Wurre: Count Zeppelin, Flanders, Inno- 
cence, Joan of Arc, Lassburg, Mary Louise, 
Mia Ruys, Miss Lingard, Mrs. Jenkins, 
Snowcap, Snowdrift, White Beauty, White 
Perfection. 

Lirac anp Mavve: Border Gem, Caroline 
Van Den Berg, Hans Volmuller, Mrs. Ethel 


Prichard, Tournoi. 


FLOWER HOLDER 


I make an unusual flower holder for pansies 
and other short stemmed flowers with a 
potato. I slice the potato on one side so it 
will lie flat in the bowl, then punch the 
desired number of holes with an ice pick. 
—V.Y., San Diego, California. 


GARDEN EGG BEATER 

We find an egg beater a handy item to use 
around our garden. It is especially good 
for mixing sprays or whitewash. We meas- 
ure the required amount of paste or powder 
into a bowl or can, add a small quantity 
of water, and beat it up thoroughly. When 
the mixture is smooth we pour it into the 
sprayer and add water to make the desired 
amount of spray. Straining the spray in 
addition to beating will help to insure un- 
clogged sprayers.—E. B. J., Salinas, Cali- 
fornia. 
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“Gee, but my 
feet hurt!” 2) 





“What you need 
is Hexol. Let 
me put some in 
a pan of water 
right away.” 











“You know I don’t like the odor of “See...Hexol smells nice and fresh 
those darn disinfectants...I’ll go _—... and don’t your feet feel better?” 
barefoot first.” 









HEXOL HAS OTHER USES, TOO... 


An effective healing aid for 
minor cuts and skin irritations 


Delightfully mild and pleasant 
for personal hygiene 


At your nearby druggist, in many 
sized bottles.. economically priced 
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IMPROVED 


REGAL 
LILY @ 


(x centifolium) 





We offer a strain of su- 
per giant trumpet lilies, 
flowering two weeks 
later than L. regale, on 
a decidedly stronger and 
better plant. The beau- 


BULBS 
50¢ each 


tiful flowers are better 
placed than L. regale, 7 Ibs 
flowering in more 12 u 


torm. for $5.50 


SEPT.-OCT. 
DELIVERY 


Supply Limited 
SEND FOR BULB 
CATALOG 


including VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS for fall planting 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


Box HIS-L Calif 


pyramidal 





Sacramento 


AND SONS 











1500 BLOOMS 


$2.60 postpaid 


That you will cut 1500 long-stemmed, 
long lasting, beautiful big double blooms 
from 100 of our No. 2 size Giant ‘‘Te 

colote Ranuneulus’’ is a conservative 
statement. You will be thrilled by the 


(almost 100%) blooms and the 
including 
yellow, 


double 
brilliant assortment of colors, 
shades of scarlet, deep crimson, 
and salmon—a color 


white, orange, rose 
combination for every room in your 
home. Put them in now and the fall 


rains will help push them up fast. 

Just one planting for gorgeous cut flow- 
ers this winter, spring and summer. 
100 Tecolote Giant Mixed Ranunculus, 
v2" bulbs, for $2.60 postpaid, plus 7c 
sales tax, total $2.67. 


Ask for Ranunculus Offer No. 9. 


. 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 
12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City 
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RANUNCULUS 


Especially selected large bulbs that will produce a mag- 
nificent strain of giant double flowers in orange, gold, 
red or pink. Your choice of separate or mixed colors. 
Plant now for early bloom 
SPECIAL—20 JUMBO SIZE BULBS only $1.00 post- 

paid. FREE BULB FOLDER ON REQUEST 


CL Ad " 4 


343 West Portal Av., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 











FINER PANSIES 


3 choice varieties—famous GIANT SWISS for brilliancy: 

exquisite HYBRIDS for size; CLARKE BLEND for both 

4 separate colors—Uliswater, blue; Firebeacon, red; 

Coronation Gold; Mount Blanc, white. Your selection 

600 seeds $1.00, trial packet 50c postpaid 
Planting Guide With Each Order 

FREE PANSY AND PRIMROSE CATALOG 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 
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Golden Lion 
(New Spanish Iris) 


These perfectly beautiful ruffled yellow flowers are in 
a class all their own. Without a doubt it is the finest 
Spanish iris and as large as any of the Dutch and more 
ruffled. The standards are lemon yellow; and falls, beau- 
tifully ruffled, are golden yellow. Fine keeper as cut 
flower and makes a grand showing in the garden. 


$1.00 per doz. 25 for $2.00 
Postpaid 


Write now for illustrated catalog of iris, 
fodils, crocus, and other hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA 


RT. 3, BOX 669-8, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


tulips, daf- 

















FUCHSIAS 


GOOD, STRONG, HUSKY PLANTS 


4 in. to 6 in. tall in 2 in. pots 
Best varieties: BETTY, CLARET CUP, FAIRY 
QU EEN. FALLING STARS, GYPSY QUEEN, 
HAP HAZZARD, LA PALOMA, LINDISSIMA, 
MARINKA, MELODY, MURIEL, PURPLE 
QUEEN, WISTERIA, and INCA MAIDEN. 35c 
each, 

YOUR CHOICE 
_ 2. ee $1.00 
a 2.00 


Any 7 plants for........ iideen 
Plus sales tax. Please add 25¢ for packing and shipping. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 
AVAILABLE FUCHSIAS 


EHRENPFORT’S 
CRYSTAL PALACE NURSERY 


1175 Market St. San Francisco 3, Calif. 





HARCO. i", 


Now you can buy the postwar 
sprayer that has revolution- 
ized hand spraying. Long ex- 
tension rod sends imsecticides 
to all hard to reach places. 
Only $2.35 complete. 

AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 












Germaco Products Division 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 








Camellias ~ Azaleas 
grow to perfection in our 


nursery on Puget Sound. 
We specialize in them 


Send for Catalog 
illustrated im color including 
other fine plants for your garden. 


NURSERIES 








Rt. 4, Box 90, RENTON, WASHINGTON 
—New fall prices now 
ready for both small and 


LILIES large gardens. Limited 


supply in some varieties. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 
JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 


FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Varieties 
FREE 40 PAGE CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 
Rovte 3, Box 310, Sherwood, Oregon 

















FOR A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN 


vse GUANITE som 





Get larger and better vegetables by using 
GUANITE now. It is a controlled mixture of 
organic materials and selected peat moss 
in a dry, odorless, pulverized form. Pro- 
vides both nitrogen and humus. 


“Makes Gardens Grow” 


One 50 pound bag feeds up 
to 500 square feet. Directions 
accompany each bag. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 







Distributed by 


H. V. CARTER CO., INC. 


$2 Beale Street - San Francisco § - California 


g OR CEs KILLS MOLES 





~ 


oie, . MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

No Traps—-No Gas—No Harm 

to domestic animals or birds. 

Force‘s Mole Killer Pellets 

are compounded from thr 

mole’s natural food. True mole 

* food scent attracts and will 

positively destroy large num- 

KILLER hers of moles 

25c¢ for 35 pellet package; 50c for 75 pellet package 


$1 for 185 pellet package: at your garden supply dealer’s 
Wholesale Distributors SCHMIEDELL & CO., 
227 Davis Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 





FROM 


SUMMER 
ECZEMA 


Combination treatment with Hilo Dip 
and Ointment removes REAL cause 
of this hot weather problem. Has 
helped t! é t pet, 


seed, and chain 
stores. If dealer hasn't i Ream $1 for 
complete treatment with directions 
and photos of many actual cases to 


THE HILO CO. 
Dept. S-8: South Norwalk, Conn. 





tite 


DIP and OINTMERT 











* SLICK x 


SHOE-STRING POTATO CUTTER 


For slicing shoestring po- 
tatoes, fruits for salads, 
and vegetables for soups. 


knife 
sized 
house 


SLICK slips on any 
and cuts 6 even 
strips. For sale at 
wares and variety stores— 


is) 25° GILLAN SALES CO. 
1355 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 











MAPCO PRODUCTS 
PROVEN PEST PROTECTION 


BORDELO—For effective control of Mildew, Leafspot, 
curley leaf, fungus diseases. Leaves no stain on plants. 
WHALE OIL SOAP—Rids your garden of Aphis—a 
spreader for all sprays. 

CRYOTOX (Cryolite)—Dust or spray for all chewing 
insects. Safe on plants and flowers 

FLU-SI-DUST (Sodium Fluosilicate)—Kills worms, 
beetles, grassheppers, pests that feed on dry plants. 

MICHEL & PELTON CO. 
5743 Landregan St. Oakland, Calif. 
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ror FUN 


Cuts out 9O% 
7 
of the work in 
2 reading music! 
YOU can play the piano almost at sight by 
using the same shortcuts professionals use in 
reading popular music! 
The MUSIC FOR FUN Professional 
cuts out 90% of the effort and mystery — 
makes your music sound better, too. If you 
play now, you can learn these professional 
shortcuts quickly ... or if you have never hit 
a piano key, you'll still find MUSIC FOR 
FUN easy. MONEYBACK GUARANTEE. 
Of course if you want to be a Paderewski, you 
should stick to the old-fashioned methods. But 
if you want to have real fun with your piano, 
if you want to read popular music quickly and 


MUSIC 





thad 














easily, send for the first 
four MUSIC FOR FUN FIRST FOUR 


lessons today—only $1 

C.O.D. plus postal charges. $ LESSONS 
Chuck Dutton, MUSIC for FUN ¢. 0. D. 
1149 Bateman, Berkeley5,Cal.  pius postal charges 




















PREPARE 


FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


FOR FREEZER STORAGE 
WRITE FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 


Mailed postpaid—no obligation 


MODERN APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Headquarters for freezing cabinets and supplies. 
SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


111 SO. ELLSWORTH 








MEXICAN LAUHALA 


TABLE MATS 


Natural color, woven luncheon mats imported from 

Mexico. Approximately 12x18 inches. Grand for out- 

door or informal entertaining. Saves on laundering 

table cloths. To clean simply wipe damp cloth over 

surface. 50¢ each. 

ot reer rere 6 for $2.75 
Postpaid plus sales tax. 


TROPILRAFT 


535 Sutter St. San Francisco 2, Calif. DO 0691 











ICE CREAM as Low 
AS 11¢ A PINT 


Sure to be pure—YOU make it! In 2 minutes, 
mix LONDONDERRY, sugor and cream, or 
evaporated milk. Whip, freeze, that's all. 
No cooking, no re-whipping. Smooth, no 
ice crystals. (Use milk or skim milk for de- 
licious frozen desserts.) 15¢ pkg. LONDON- 
DERRY makes 4 pints, any flavor. Ask your 
grocer for LONDONDERRY and if he does 
not carry it, send us $1.00 for 7 packages 
and 20 world famous recipes, postpaid. 
LONDONDERRY 
835 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 














ECH IRIS ofafAtte 






24 Bulbs, $1.40 Postpaid 


(6 each of 4 named varieties) 


100 Bulbs, $5.25 postpaia 


(25 each of 4 named varieties) 





Send for complete Catalog -- in color. 


CONLEYS 2lossom Form 


BOX 386D, EUGENE, OREGON 


Finest Oregon-Grown Bulbs 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Yellow, White 
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Ambassador Venetian Blind Corp. 


Camelia St Berkeley. Calit 








"" GLO“ 


POLISH, 


CAR WASH 4D in] 


PRESERVER 
1. AS A CAR WASH 


NO HOSING @® NO RINSING e NO MESS 
Easy as dusting. Put 5 oz. “GLO” in 1 gal. 
water: Wipe over car, windows and chrome. 
Let dry. Then wipe off. That’s all! 


2. AS A POLISH PRESERVER 

“GLO” keeps your polish job glowing. Wash 
your car once a month with “GLO.” Will not 
remove polish but will remove the light road 
film and keep your finish as smooth as glass, 
thereby eliminating for all time the use of 
harsh abrasives and hours of work. Increases 
the lustre. Preserves the finish. 

Price—1 pint $1.00; 1 gallon $3.00 


Postpaid anywhere. (Dealers Write) 


THE WETHER-GLAZE CO. 
1034 Polk Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 











PURITAN 
DRY RUG SHAMPOO 


Clean your own rugs! Just sprinkle on— 
brush in—vacuum after one hour. Positively 
will not fade colors. At your favorite depart- 
ment or hardware store. 2 Ib. 65c. 4 1b. $1.10 





PURITAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Do YOU Own A 
Scratching Dog? 


@ If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
scratching, digging, rubbing, and biting himself until his 
skin is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. The 
dog can’t help himself. But you may. He may be clean 
and flea free and just suffering from an intense itching 
irritation that has centered in the nerve endings of his 
skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog owners are doing. 
At any good drug store, pet or sport shop, get a 25¢ 
package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and give them once 
a week. Note the quick improvement. One owner writes: 
“‘My female setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a hand- 
ful of hair on her body—all scratched and bitten off. 
I gave her the powders as directed. By Nov. 10th she 
was all haired out.”’ Learn what they will do for your 
dog. Make a 25c test. $1). 


IMPORTANT. When your dog keeps scratching ears, 
shaking head, look for ‘‘Ear Canker’’ and ask your 
dealer for Rex Hunters Ear Mange Lotion. It’s splendid. 
If dealer can’t supply send 50c to J. HILGERS & CO., 
Dept. 718, Binghamton, N. Y. 








(Economy size box only 











ICTORY 
FIRST 









Then your 
o o . TRE ES 


With most of our organization 
including members of the Davey 
family in Active Service, all avail- 
able facilities are being devoted 
to emergency jobs...public service 
and military. So until Victory, buy 
War Bonds...your trees can wait. 


* DAVEY * 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 














EXPERIENCE + FACILITIES = ECONOMY 


FEED 


Are you feeding your lawn, shrubs, flowers, 
plants, trees the necessary foods to make them 
grow? To make sure, use “Old Gardener” Fer- 
tilizer everywhere in your garden. 


CLEAN AND EASY TO USE 


“Old Gardener”’ is she easiest way to feed your 
garden. No fuss or bother, “Old Gardener” is 
applied in liquid form and goes direct to the 
roots for quick plant absorption. 
“Old Gardener” is absolutely odor- 
less and can be used indoors as well 
as outside. Try this economical, bal- 
anced plant food NOW! Send $1 for 
the giant package that will goepany 
feed over 1000 running feet of gar- 
den—3 times. Full directions in every 
package. Send for yours TODAY! 
Address: Dept. 25. 


JEAN BART CO - 699 2nd St., S.F. 7, Calif. 
TS 





YOUR GARDEN 
en oe 


, Xl 








PROTECT FOOD and VICTORY 
GARDENS from AWTS! 


FRESNOL 


KILLS All... 











YS VARIETIES 


AT GROCERS, FEED & SEEDS.NURSERY 
DEPARTMENT,DRUC & HARDWARE STORES 


MFG. CO. 


FRESNOL 


LOS ANGELES, 42 CALIFORNIA 











WE GROW MANY CHOICE VARIETIES 


DAFFODILS 


Also TULIPS, IRIS, LILIES and many other 
flowering bulbs. Special offer for August 
delivery — 12 large Madonna Lilies — $3.00 
A CARD WILL BRING YOU OUR CATALOG 
WILSHIRE GARDENS’ Box 120-S Hoquiam, Wash. 





ORCHID SWEET PEAS-— From seéd to full bloom 
in 100 days. A fine addition to any garden. Zvolan- 
ek’s have specialized in these beautifu! flowers for 
20 years and have developed excellent varieties, all 
hardy with unusually long stems. Wriie for catalog 
to: Wm. Zvolanek & Co., Box 142, Lompoc, Calif. 
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VM A BUSY LITTLE FELLOW 
WHO KEEPS SOULS MELLOW 






& IMPROVES SOIL STRUCTURE 
%* LOOSENS HEAVY SOILS 

%* BINDS LIGHT SANDY SOILS 
& CONSERVES MOISTURE 
















Available 
et your 
nursery, seed 
or hardware 
store. 











Distributed by 
H. V. CARTER COMPANY, INC., 
52 Beale St. San Francisco 5 








PANSY SEED SOWING TIME IS HERE 
if you want Better PANSIES than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed....$1.00 '/o oz. $ 6.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds, ea. mixed.$2.00 1 oz. $12.00 
This world famous strain produces 4-inch blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long stems. Cul- 
tural and Marketing Suggestions FREE. 

To be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator, 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 606, Canby, Oregon 











DAFFODILS 


WASHINGTON GROWN 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWER, SUPERB QUALITY 


Grown on our own farms under the cool moist 
breezes of the Pacific Ocean, in the world’s most 
favored spot for the production of fine bulbs. 


On Request 


Our colorfully illustrated 64 
page cataleg is the most com- 
plete in America on Daffodils, 
describes 240 varieties, many 
new, rare and unusual. TULIPS 
—Big ‘Top Quality” bulbs. Also 
many varieties of Bulb Iris and 
miscellaneous bulbs for fall 





planting. 
\- hae “0 .  —  _  cd 
ROUTE 1, BOX 402 ELMA, WASHINGTON 





FERTILIZE 


Aucust is the month to give vour garden a gen- 
eral feeding for fall. Replenish the plant food 
that has been used up during the summer 





We carry a fine stock of fertilizers in many of 
the popular brands such as: Gaviota, Vigoro, 
Humus Builder, Guanite and Soil Tone. 

Come in and get our recommendation for your 
fertilizer program. 

Due to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. WE WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT, CLOSED WEDNESDAY 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Depot Millbrae, Calif 





El Camino Real at S. P 














Cineraria Seed 


Campbells Giant Flowered Hybrids 


Immense flowers in shades of blue, rose, pink, 
lavender, salmon and white on semi-dwarf plants. 
Pkts., 50c postpaid. 

WAsk for our Reference Garden Catalog 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Dept. S Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 


IRI *Finest varieties. Free Catalog. 
Reserve your copy now. Write: 

645 WOODMONT AVE. 

& R BERKELEY 8, CALIF. 
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“SUPER-GIANT 











Pacific Strain of 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 


Strong plants of all series 
Available Sept. 1st 


$2.00 per dozen 

Express charges collect 
Add 22% sales tax in Calif. 
Also Seed from 1944 Crop 

ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 








PANSIES 


More Gorgeous than Ever 
Very much desired for their 
Glorious Beauty and .Size. Vel- 
vety flowers up to 4 in. in diame- 
ter, on long strong stems, com- 
pact plants with healthy foliage. 
UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF COLORS 
with indescribable beauty. Recommended highly where the 
finest is desired in the Home Garden or for the commer- 
cial grower. THEY ARE MARVELOUS, SUPERB, IN- 
SPIRING. Always attracting much interest. Truly a 
Prize Winning Strain. WE SPECIALIZE IN PANSIES. 
1 packet per 500 seeds mixed $1.00 1 Oz. $14.00 
3 packets per 500 seeds mixed 2.00 Y2 Oz. 7.00 
1 packet per 200 seeds mixed .50 

Order seed now and receive cultural suggestions 

FRANK J. KUKLENSKI 
12247 43rd Avenue So., Seattle 88, Washington 








@m FALL BULB CATALOG am 


Lists “Bulbs for Pots and Garden.’’ Gives complete di- 
rections for potting or planting and culture. Lists such 
standard and rare bulbs as Amaryllis, Daffodils, Clivias, 
Nerines, Iris, Gladiolus, Callas, Orchids, ete. 

READY AUG. 15. Ask for it early. EDITION LIMITED. 
Jumbo Special. Plant the following in August as they 
flower in early fall. Every bulb is a Jumbo in size and 
price is 50c each, plus tax. Postpaid. Lycoris radiata, 
(Red Spider Lily). Sternbergia lutea, (yellow Fall Cro- 
cus). Habranthus advenus, red. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. 8S, La Verne, Calif. 








FALL BULBS 





Giant Ranunculus, Top size.............. 18 for $1.00 
Giant Ranunculus, Med. size 30 for $1.00 
Giant Ranunculus, Small size.... 60 for $1.00 
Anemone... Top size.............. 18 for $1.00 
Anemone A Med. size...........30 for $1.00 
Anemone. ..... Small size........ 60 for $1.00 


yrices postpaid 


All t 
MARSH'S NURSERY, 150 N. Lake Av., Pasadena 4, Cal. 





—— VIOLA SEED—— 


Special blend selected from choice perennial plants. Large 
blooms. Long stems. Wide color range. Generous packet, 
$1 postpaid. HARPER VIOLA GARDENS, Warren, Oregon 


c 








Vietory Gardeners / 


Use these 
Proven Commercial Insecticides 
for effective pest control 


NICO-DUST 10 
Kills Aphis 


GARDEN CRYODUST 


Kills Worms and Beetles 


ALFA SULPHUR 
Controls Red Spiders 
Rust and Mildew 


In - handy packages 
oh Mol iMictelsllaleMelstelista. 


Staufter 


~ 


ve LLL ML 











POUR IT ON... 
WATCH 'EM GROW! 


A complete plant food with hormone and 

minerals. Feed your plants regularly and 

they'll feed you. 10c to $10. University 

Hydroponics Service, 1355 Market Street, 
San Francisco 3 














A scant spoonful 
makes a GALLON 
OF RICH 
FERTILIZER 


| pLANt CHEn, 














—A fast-killing insecticide 
to control many insects, such 
as aphis, thrips, caterpil- 
lars, red spider, flea beetle, 
cabbage bugs, rose mildew, 
hollyhoek rust. Protect your 
Victory Garden by using OLD 
TRAPPER GARDEN DUST 
at 15-day intervals. 40c 
pkg. at Garden stores. Mfd. 
by STANLEY INDUSTRIES, 
Seattle 88, Wash. 


EYTRA 
ONT, SYRUP 


& evedect of JOHNSON ANT CONTROL, Waleet Creek. Californie 
SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Ask your dealer or send for free circular on ‘‘Ant Habits 
and Their Control.”” Dealers inelude: J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley; Floyd J. Hickey Hdwe., Ventura. 


Johnson Ant Control, Walnut Creek, Calif. 











SUNSET 
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S—= FRAGMENT OF THE FUTURE — 


\ 


She sings, this lassie of five, and the little song 
is so sweet, even the stars stand still to listen 

It’s moments like this that men fight for today 
Peace is a policy on which insurance rates are high, 
and now we are paying the premium in blood 
and tears. But when tomorrow comes, the songs of 
children again will be 
heard around the world, 
for men shall have won 
security for their homes. 





LISTEN TO 


The Packard-Bell 
Show ''Press Club”’ 
Every Friday Night 
at 8:15, C.B.S. 














Packard-Bell Phonocords, made before the war, 
record the voices of children in thousands of 
homes today—precious records that preserve for a 
lifetime the memories of childhood. Combined in 
this one beautiful Packard-Bell instrument are 
powerful radio with “‘stationized dial’, rich-toned 
automatic phonograph, and radio’s new extra fun, 
home recording with microphone, The versa- 
tile Phonocord enriches leisure hours, aids hospi- 
tality and creates a record album of memories. 


WARTIME NOTE: Instead of a radio to grace your home, the radios we make to- 
day are helping to win the war on distant battlefronts. Peace-time radios and 
Phonocords must wait for Victory If your present radio needs repairs a 
Franchised Packard Bell Dealer is equipped to help keep it in service. 


Fechaud oll 


War Time Makers of Radio Equipment For Our Armed Forces + Peace Time 
Makers of The West’s Largest-Selling Radios and The Famous Phonocord 


FINE 





RADIOS Fthconeceecld 


PHONOGRAPHS 





IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 





hie eg Preth vegélablet 
“a hort ae i 











Food Fights for Freedom! 


1. Conserve food 
2. Share food 
3. Play square with food 








Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion...today is no less proud of the 
millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so dependably, 
in so many helpful ways. 


Today, when food is carefully rationed 
because of the needs of our armed 
forces, Frigidaire Home Freezers are 
helping many American homemakers 

ake the most of the food they buy 
or grow. 

After the war, thousands more fam- 
ilies, in all walks of life, will enjoy 
the thrill of owning a dependable 
Frigidaire Home Freezer. These fam- 
ilies will “stock up” when foods are 
at their peak goodness...when fruits, 
vegetables, meats and poultry are 
most plentiful, most reasonably priced! 
Later—they will “shop” right out of 
their Freezers... enjoy out-of-season 
fresh food! 

To continue to make Frigidaire 
products first choice is our goal for 
the future. Our plans must await 
Victory. But one thing is certain: 
there will be more and better Frigid- 


: . > For Excellence 
aire products for more people—and in 7 FRIGIDAIRE 


their making, more jobs for more men! 
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Free Book! “How to Freeze in War Production Division of 


= — pd This Frigidaire Home Freezer, one G E N . RA L MOTORS 


Tells important things to 

remember, gives information of many that are now helping con- 
on preparing, wrapping and serve food in thousands of homes, Peacetime builders of 

storing. Also cookingguides. —=— i, pypical of models thas will be ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
For your free copy write available at Frigidaire Dealers HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 


Frigidaire, x17 Tavlor St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 132 when production can be resumed. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 


Commerc ial St., Leaside, Ontario. BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 





Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air . . . Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 








